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A supplement to the preceding number issues with the 
present, To prevent a break in the interesting public 
document we pubjiish, the editorial and miscellaneous 
matter is thrown back to page 431. 








It is clear that, on this principle, there is no distinetion 
between the right of passage by a river flowing trom the 
possessions of One nation, through those of another to 





the ocean, and the same right to be enjoyed by means of 


any highway, whether of land or of water, generally ac- 
cessible to the inhabitants ofthe earth. “Rivers,” says 
Grotius, “are subject to property, though neither where 
they rise, ‘‘nor where they discharge themselves, be 
within our territory.” ‘Che right to exclusive sovereignty 
over rivers, is also distinctly asserted by Bynkershock 


in the ninth chapter of his treatise “on the dominion of 


the Sea.” Nor is this, by any means, the full latitude to 
whic: the principle, if applicd at all, must, in fairuess, be 
extended, ‘Ali nations,” says Vattel, “have a general 
right to the mnocent use of the things which are under 
any one’s domain.” **Properiy,” suys the same author, 
“cannot deprive nations of tie general right of travelling 
over the earth, in order to have communication with each 
other, for carrying on trade and other just reasons.” 
The nature of these other just reasons is explained by 
Grotius, in the toliowing sentence: “A passage ought to 
be granted to persons, whenever just occasion shall re- 


as belong to any natien;” as, for ‘instance, if, being ex- 
pelled from their own country, they want to settle in 
some uninhabited jand, or if they are going to traffic 
with some distant people, or to recover, by a just war, 
what is their own right and due.” 

For other. purposes, then, besides those of trade, for 
objects of war, as well as for objects of peace, for all na- 
tions, no less than for any: nation in particular, does the 
right of passage hold good under those authorities to 
which the A:merican plenipotentiary has appealed. It 
has already been shewu that, with refercnee to this right, 
no distinction is drawn by them between land and water, 
und still less between one sort of river and another. It 
further appears, from Vattel, that the right in question, 
particularly for the conveyance of merehandise, is at- 


tached to artificial as well as to natural highways. ‘‘If 


this passage,” he observes, ‘‘oceasion any inconvenience, 
uny expense for the preservation of canals aud /aghways, 
Ht imay be recompensed by rights of toll.” 

is it then to be imagined that tle American govern- 
ment can mean to msist on a demand, involving such 
consequences, without being prepared to apply, by reci- 
erm the principle on which ‘it rests in favor of Great 
sritain? ‘Though the sources of the Mississippi are now 
ascertained to lie within the territory of the United States, 
the day cannot be distant when the inhabitants of Upper 
Canada wiil find convenience in exporting their super- 
fluous produce by means of the channel of that river to 
the ocean. A few miles of transport over land are of 


little consequence, when leading to a navigable river of 


such extent. Even at the present time a glance upon 
the map is sufficient to shew that the course of the Hud- 
son, connected as it now is with tie waters of the St. 
Lawrence, would afford a very commodious outlet for 
the produce of the Canadian provinees. ‘The co:apara- 
tive shortness of this passage, especially with reference 
tothe West Indies, would ainply compensate for any fair 
expense of tolls. 

It would also be, in some instanees, convenient and 
profitable for British vessels to ascend the principal rivers 
of the United States, as tar as their dratt of water would 
admit, instead of depositing their merchandise, as now, 
at the appointed ports of entry from the sea. Nor is it 
probable that other nations would be more backward 
than the British in pressing their clvim to a full participa- 
“on in this advantage. ‘The general principle which 
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they would invoke, in pursuance of the example given by 
America, and a partial application of such principles, no 
country can have aright to expect from another, is clearly 
of a nature to authorize the most extraordinary and un- 
heard of demands. As for the right of passage from sea 
to sea, across any intervening isthmus, such, for instanee, 
as that of Cormth or of Suez, and, more especially, from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific by the isthmus of Panama, 
that right of passage follows as immediately from this 
princ‘ple, as any such right claimed from ene tract of 
land to another, or to the ocean, by water communication 


opening a way for forcigners into the bosom of every 
country, must necessarily be attended with ineonveni- 





} 
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ence, and sometimes with alarm and peril, to the state 
whose territories are to be traversed. ‘This consequence 


| hasnot been overlooked by writers on the law of nation® 


They lave telt the necessity of controlling the operation 
of so dangerous a principle, by restricting the right of 
‘transit to purposes of ianecent utility, and by attribut- 


| ing to the local sovereign tne exclusive power of judging 


under what circumstances the passage through his domt 


| nions is, or is not, to be regarded as innocent. Im other 


'words, the right which they have described is, at bests 


| only an inperfect right. 


itis under the head of innocent utility, that Grotius ha$ 


| 

| classed the right of passage, as before laid down im his 
: ° © | ; 
quire, over any lands and rivers, or such parts of the sca | ‘sinnocent utility,” he adds, “is when I only seek my 
}own advantage, without damaging auy one else.” Tu 
| treatmg of the same right, Vattcl remarks, that, “siuce 
| the introduction of domain and property we can no other- 
| wise make use to it than by respecting the proper rights 


own expressions. 


of others.”? ‘The effect,” he adds, ‘‘of property, 1s to 
make the acdvantage of the proprictor prevail over that of 
all others.” 

The same author defines the rig/:t of innocent use, ar 


linnocent utility, to be “‘the right we have to that use 


which may be drawn from things belongmg to another, 
without causing him either loss or inconvenience.” He 





} goes on to say, that “this right of érnocent use is not a 
| pericet right like that of necessity: for it belongs to the 


‘master to judge if the use we would make of a thing that 
belongs to him, will be attended with no damage or In- 


| convenience, ” 


W ith respect to the assertion of Grotins, as quoted by 
‘the American plenipotentiary, ‘‘that the mere apprehen- 
| sion of receiving injury frem the exercise of this right, is 
| nota safficicnt reason for denying it,” the author, it nust 


ibe observed, is addressing himself to the conscience of » 


|the sovereign through whose territories a passage may 
be demanded; impressing upon his mind that he cannot 
fully discharge his moral obligations in givingsuch refu- 
sal, unless lic be well convinced that his fears origmated In 
justeauses. But it would be absurd, and contrary to the 
gcneral tenor of his argument, to sappose that a well 
founded apprehension was not to have its dug effect, or 
'that the advantage, or even necessity, of a foreign nation 
could be justly recognised by him as paramount in the 
one case, to the leading interests in the other, to the safey 
{ty of his own. 

lt is further to be observed, that Grotius, in the argi- 
ment veferved to, had clearly in view an occasional liberty 
of passage, not of that perpetual, uninterrnpted kind, 
| which the regular activity of modern commerce requiref. 
| But the doctrme of Grotius, applied to merchandise, and 
taken in the sense ascribed to it by the American pleni- 
potentiury, is distinctly ¢ontradicted by other eminent 
writers ou the Jaw of nations. Puffendorf, for mstante, 
in his great work on that subject, expresses hiroself as 
follows: **We may have good reasons for stopping for- 
eign merchandize, as well by land as on a river, or on an 
aria of the sea within our dependence. For besides that 


“4 too great affluence of foreigners is sometimes prejudi 
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The exercise of a right which thus goes the length of 
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cial or ri ig to a state, why should not a sovereign 
secure to his own subjects the profit made by foreign- | 
ers, under favor of the pa which he allows them?” | 
‘J admit that, in allowing foreigners to carry their mer- 
chandise elsewhere, even without paying for the passage, 
we do not sustain any damage, and that they do us no 
wrong in pretending to an advantage of which we might 
have possessed ourselves before them, But, at the same 
time, as they have no right to exclude us from it, why 
should we not try to draw it to ourselves? Why should 
we not prefer our interests to theirs?” 

The same author observes, in the next section of his 
work, that ‘‘a state may fairly lay a duty on foreign goods 
conveyed through its territory, dy way of compensation 
for what its labiects lose by admitting a new competitor 
imtto the market.” 

- To appreciate the full force of these opinions, it must 
be borne in mind that Puffendorf appears to speak of a 
foreign nation so situated as to depend exclusively on 
the passage in question for the sale of its superfluous 

roduce, and the importation of supplies trom abroad. 

‘his part of the subject may be closed with the following 
decisive words of Barbeyrae in his notes on Grotius: “it 
necessarily follows from the right of property, that the 
proprietor ee refuse another the use of his goeds. Hu- 

ity, indeed, requires that he should grant that use to 
bens who standin need of it, when it can be done with- 
gut any considerable inconveviency to himself; ané@, if he 
even then refuses it, though he transgresses his duty, he 
doth them no wrong, properly so called, exeept they are 
in extreme necessity, which is superivr to all ordimary 
rules.” 

But the American plenipotentiary maintains that the 
right of passage, as understood by him in opposition to his 
own aathorities, that is, independent of the sovereign’s 
consent, and applied to the smgle predicament of the St. 
Lawrence, has been subtantially recognized by the pow- 
ers of Europe, in the treaties ot general pacification con- 
elnded at Paris in 1814, and in the following year at Vi- 
enna. 

It is trne that in the solemn engagements then con- 
tracted by them, the sovereigns of the leading states of Eu- 
rope manifested a disposition to facilitate commercial in- 
tercourse between their respective countries, by opening 
the navigation of such of the principal rivers as separated 
ar traversed the territories of several powers. This poli- 

was applied more particularly to the Rhine, the 
ecker, the Maine, the Moselle, the Maese, and the 
Scheldt. But neither in the general, nor in the special 
stipulations, relating to the free navigation of rivers, is 
there any thing to countenance the principle of a natural, 
independent right, as asserted by the American plenipo- 
tentiary. We find, on the contrary, that, in the treaty 
coneluded, at Paris between France and the allied pow- 
ers, the Rhine was the only river at once thrown open 
to general navigation. With respect to the other rivers, 
Xt was merely stipulated that the means of extending that 
ment to them, should be determined by the con- 

‘about to assemble at Vienna. In the instance of 

e Rhine, it was natural for France, in giving up pos- 
sessions which she had for some time enjoyed on the 
banks of that river, to stipulate a reserve of the naviga- 
tion. The stipulations relative to river navigation in 
the general treaty of Vienna, commence in the following 
manner: ‘“The powers whose states are separated or 
crossed by the same navigable river, engage to regulate 
by common consent, all that regards its navigation.” "They 
close uith an agreement that the regulations, once adopt- 
ed, shall not be changed, except with the consent of all 
the powers bordering on the same river. 

It is evident, therefore, that the allied governments, 
in concurring to favor the circulation of trade through 
the great water communications of continental Europe, 
did not lose sight of what was due to the sovercignty of 
particular states; and that, when they referred the com- 
mon ye 9 eta of certain navigable rivers to voluntary 
compact between the parties more immediatcly concern- 
ed, they virtually acknowledged the right of any one of 
those parties, ti]l bound by its own engagements, to with- 
hold the passage through its dominions from foreign 
merchant vessels. As freedom of navigation in favor of 
all nations, and not merely of those which border on the 
rivers thnts opened by treaty, was.the iminediate object of 


SE =. 
the abovementioned stipulations, it must be presume: 
that the powers assembled in congress, if they had felt 
themselves borne out by the practice or general opinion 
of Europe, would not have hesitated to proclaim the 
measure which they adopted as one of natural, indepen- 
dent right. Their silence alone on this point might have 
been taken as strongly indicative of their belief that the 
prevailing usage of Europe would authorize no such de- 
claration. But the principle of mutual consent is surely 
irreeoncilable with the contrary supposition, and must, at 
least, be understood to give a special character to the en- 
gagements contracted under it, confining them to the ri- 
vers enumerated in the treaty; and, however laudable, as 
an example to other states, whose cireumstances may al- 
low ot their imitating it without danger or detriment, ex- 
pressive of no obligation beyond the occasion for which 
the treaty was framed. 

it would take up too much time to demonstrate by a 
detailed investigaticn of every case te which the Ameri- 
can argument applies, the negative proposition, that no 
nation éxercises the liberty of navigating a river through 
the territories of another, except by permission or ex- 
press concession under treaty. Itis rather for the Ame- 
rican government to present a single instance in which the 
liberty claimed for the United States is exercised expli- 
citly as a natural, independent right. 

The case of the Scheldt, though referred to by the 
Ameriean plenipotentiary, is certainly not one of this 
kind. ‘The leading circumstances relating to that river 
were, first, that its mouths, including the canals of Sas 
and Swin lay within the Dutch territory, while parts of 
its Upper channel were situate within the Flemish pro- 
vinces. Secondly: That the treaty of Westphalia hai 
confirmed the right of the Dutch to close the mouths of 
the river. Thirdly: That the exercise of this right was 
disputed, after a lapse of more than a hundred years, by 
the emperor of Germany: and, fourthly, that the dispute 
between that monarch and the Dutch republic terminated 
in 1785, by leaving the Dutch in possession of the right 
which had been disputed. It is true that, at the latter 
period the Dutch founded their claim, in part, on the 
expense and labor which they had undergone in improv- 
ing the river; but, it is true, at the same time, that fhey 
also grounded it on the general law of nations. Above 
all, they rested iton the treaty of Westphatia. But if 
the right of the Dutch republic had been countenanced 

the law and ene ge of nations, why, it may be asked, 
should it have been thought necessury to confirm that 
right by the treaty of Westphalia? The reply is ob- 
vious that confirmation was the resort of the weak against 
the strong: of the former dependents of Spain against 
the encroachments of a haughty power, still sovereign of 
Antwerp, and the neighboring provinces, and not having 
yet renounced its claim of sovereignty over Holland itsell. 
It was natural for the Duteh, under such circumstances, 
to fortify their rightby the general sanction of Europe; 
but it was not natural for the principal parties in the pa- 
cification of Munster, to lend their sanction.to a measure 
in direct contradiction to acknowledged principles; or, if 
their scruples as to the admission of such a measure, hud 
been removed by special motives, it is strange that they 
should not have taken the obvious precaution of record- 
ing those motives. During the discussions about the 
Scheldt, in 1785, the empress of Russm was the only 
sovereign who officially declared an opinion in favor of 
the house of Austria. But the United States can de- 
rive no great advantage from a declaration couched in 
such terms as these. ‘‘nature herself hath granted to the 
Austrian low countries the use and advantage of the ri- 
ver in dispute; Austria alone, by virtue of the law of na- 
ture and nations, is entitled to an exclusive right to the 
use of the river in question. So that the equity and dis 
interestedness of Joseph II, can only impart this right to 
other people—it belonging exc/usively to his states.” 

The opinions proclaimed on this subject by the Rus- 
sian government are the more remarkable, as there is n9 
country which has a greater interest than Russia im the 
disputed question. It is well known that the only ap- 
roach to the Russian ports on the Black Sea, from tr 

editerranean and Atlantic, is by the passages of the 
Dardanelles and Bosphorus. These canals are, in fact, 





salt-water straits, communicating from sea to sea; pass 
img, it ts true, between the Turkish territgries in Europ 
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ength of course, and leading 
toa vast expanse of inland water, the shores of which are 
ag by no less than three independent powers. 
There is manifestly a wide difference between such a 
ease and that of the St. Lawrence, nor can the marked 


looked; and yet, as matter of fact, the navigation of the 
Black Sea and the adjacent canals is enjoyed by Rus- 
sia—by that power which has so often dictated its own 
conditions to the porte—in virtue of a treaty, founded, 
like other treaties, on the nautual convenience and mutual 
advantage of the parties. Even the navigation of the 
Danube, downwards to the ocean, was first accorded to 
Austria by the Turkish government, asa specific con- 
cession made at a juncture when the porte, involved in 
a quarrel with the most formidable of its neighbors, was 
compelled to propitiate the good will of other Christian 
powers. 

The case ofthe Mississippi is far from presenting an 
exception to this view of the subject. The treaty of 1763, 
which opened the navigation of that river to British 
subjects, was concluded after a war in which Great 
Britian had been eminently successful. The same mo- 
tives that prevailed with France to cede Canada, must 
have restrained her. from hazarding a continuance of 
hostilities for such an object as the exclusive naviga- 
tion of the Mississippi. ‘The agreement respecting that 
river, makes part of ,the general provisions as to the 
western boundary of the British possessions in America, 
by which the whole left side of the Mississippi was ce- 
ded to Great Britian with the exception of the town 
and island of New Orleans. This reservation was ad- 
mitted on the express condition, that the navigation of 
the whole channel should be open to British subjects. 
The very fact of its having been thought necessary to 
insert this stipulation im the treaty, in consequence of 
France having retained possession of both banks of the 
river, al a single spot, leads, irresistibly, to an inference 
the very reverse of what is maintained by the American 
plenipotentiary. 

At a later period the navigation of the Mississippi 
became a subject of drrangement between Spain and the 
United States. By the fourth article of their treaty of 
bounda 7 and navigation, concluded in 1795, a similar 
agreement to that which had before subsisted between 
France and Great Britian, was effected between those 
powers, with this remarkable difference, that the liberty 
of navigating the river was expressly confined to the 
‘parties themselves, unless the king of Spain,”’ to use 
the words of the treaty, “should extend this privilege to 
the subjects of other powers by special convention.” 

It must not be overlooked, that, when the clause 
which is here quoted, and the exclusive stipulatien im- 
mediately preceding it, were drawn up, the sources of 
the Mississippi were still supposed to be within the 
British territory; and, at the same time, there was in 
force a treaty between Great Britian and the United 
States declaring that “the navigation of the river Missis- 
Sippi, from its source to the ocean, should, forever, re- 
main free and open to the subjects of Great Britian.” 

Some additional light may, perhaps, be thrown on the 
object of the present discussion by the quotation of a note 
on the fourth article of the Spanish treaty, which is print- 
ed in the collection of the United States’ laws, arrang- 
ed and published under the authority of an act of con- 
gress. It isas follows: 

**Whatsoever right his Catholic majesty had to inter- 
diet the free navigation of the Mississippi to any nation, 
at the date of the treaty of San Lorenzo el Real, (the 27th 
of Oetober, 1795), that right was wholly transferred to 
the United States in virtue of the cession of Louisiana 
from France, by the treaty of April 30th, 1803. And, as 
the definitive treaty of peace was concluded previously 
to the transfer to the United States of the right of Spain 
to the dominion of the river Mississippi, and, of course, 
prior to the United States’ possessing the Spainish right, 
it would scem that the stipulation contained in the 8th 
article of the definitive treaty with Great Britain, could | 
not have included any greater latitude of navigation on 
the Mississippi, than that which the United States were | 
authorized to grant on the 3d of September, 1783.” 

“The additional gight of sovereignty which was ac- 





quired over the river by the cession of Louisiana, was 


paid for by the American government; and, therefore, 
any extension of it to a foreign power could scarcely be 
expected without an equivalent.” 

he natural right asserted by the American Eeeee- 
tentiary being thus examined in respect both to the prins. 
ciples which it involves, and to the general practice of 
nations, the acgwred title, as distinct from the natural, 
stands next for consideration. 

This title is deseribed in the American argument as 
originating in circumstances which either or at 
tended the acquisition oi the Canadas by Great Britian. 
It is said, **that, if Great Britian possessed the navigation 
of the St. Lawrence before the conclusion of in 
1763, so did the people of the United States, as forming, 
at that time, a part of the British empire; but if Great 
Britain only first acquired it together with the Canadas, 
then did the people of the United States acquire it in 
common with her at the same period.” In both the su 
posed cases it is taken for granted, that whatever liberty 
to navigate the St. Lawrence, in the whole length of its 
course, the inhabitants of the United States enjoyed 
when those states were part of the British empire, con- 
tinued to belong to therm after their separation from the 
raother country. Now, if this were se, it would also 
be true, and ima far stronger degree, that the subjects of 
Great Britain have am equal right te enjoy, in common 
with American citizens, the ase of the navigable rivers 
and other public possessions of the Uuite’ States which 
existed when both countries were united under the same 
government, For the acquired title, be it remembered, 
does not effect the St. Lawrence, as a river flowing from 
the territories of one power through those ef another 
to the sea, but is manifestly grounded on the supposition 
that an object. wh ich had been possessed in common by 
the people of both countries, up to the time of their seq 
paration, continues to belong, in point of use, to both, 
aiter they have ceased to be parts of the same communi- 


ty. If it be true that the inhabitants of the United 


Siates contributed as British subjects to effect the con- 
quest of Canada, it cannot, at the same time be denied, 
that the United States, before their separation from Great 
Britain, were frequently indebted to the councils and ex- 
ertions of the parent country for protection against their 
unquiet and encroaching neighbours. 

Specifically did they ewe to Great Britain their first 
enjoyment of the waters of the Mississippi, conquered im 
part from France by the very same efforts which trans 


‘formed Canada froma French settlement into a British 


colony. ‘lhe pretension of the American government as 
grounded on the simultaneous acquisition of the St. Law- 
rence, as well by the inhabitants of the adjacent, and, at 
that time, British provinces, as by those of the countries 
originally composing the British monarchy, must, there- 
fore, if admitted, even for the sake of argument, be ap- 
plied reciprocally in favor of Great Britain. 

The fact, however, is, that no such pretension can be 
allowed to have survived the treaty by which the inde- 
pendence of the United States was frst acknowledged by 
Great Britain. 

By that treaty a perpetual line of demarkation was 
drawn between the two powers, no longer connected by 
any other ties than those of amity and conventional agree< 
ment. 

No portion of the sovereignty of the British empire, 
exclusive to the actual territory of the United States, as 


, acknowledged by that treaty, could possibly devolve up- 


- the people of the United States separated from Great 
ritain. 

By the same instrument, the territorial boundary of the 
states, as recognized by their former sovereign, were 
carefully defined for the express purpose of avoiding 
disputes in future; and the articles stipulating for a con- 
current enjoyment of the North American fisheries and 
of the navigation of the river Mississippi, prove that equal 
care was taken to determine in the general act of paci- 
fication and acknowledgment, those objects of which the 


| usufruct in common was either retained or conceded by 


Great Britain. 
Is it conceivable, under these circumstances, that the 
treaty of 1783 should have made no mention of the con- 


current navigation of the St. Lawrence, if the claim, now 


raised by the United States, had vested om amy tengb 
grounds? 
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. But the commercial treaty of 1794 would afford addi- 
tional proof, if it were wanted, that the channel of the 
St. Lawrence, from the sea to the 45th parallel of latitude, 
was never for 2 moment considered as forming any ex- 
ecption to the territorial possessions of Great Britain. 

fhe third article of the commercial treaty shows, 
most clearly, that the power of excluding foreign ves- 
sels. from those parts of the river which flow entirely 
within the British dominions, was deemed to belong’ of 
right to the British government. The leading purpose 
of that a:ticle is to estabiish a free commercial inter- 
course between the two parties throughout their respec- 
tive territories in North America. 

The same article contains a limitation of this privilege 
with respect to a considerable portion of the St. Law- 
rence, to which it was declared that American vessels 
were not to have access; and the corresponding restric- 
tion against Great Britain, was an exclusion of British 
vessels from such parts of the rivers of the United States 
as lie above the highest ports of entry for foreign ship- 
ping from the sea. 

It necessarily results, from the nature of the twoclauses 
thus viewed with reference to each other, that the autho- 
rity of Great Britain over the part of the St. Lawrence 
interdicted to American vesseis, was no less completely 
exclusive, than that of the United States over such parts 
of their interior waters as were, in like manner, inter- 
dicted to the shipping of Great Britain. 

The former limitation is, besides, of itself inconsistent 
with the notion of aright to a free, uninterupted passage 
for American vessels by the St. Lawrence to the ocean. 

Nor is it the less conclusive as to the merits of the 
case, when coupled with the declaration, contained in the 
very same article, that the navigation of the Mississippi 
was to be enjoyed in common by both parties, notwith- 
standing that a subsequent article of the same treaty ex- 
presses the uncertainty which already prevailed with re- 


‘ spect to the sources of that river being actually situated 


within the British frontier. 
With these facts in view, it is difficult to conceive how 


"a tacit enjoyment of the navigation now claimed, can be 


st:ted by the American plenipotentiary to account for the 
silence maintained on this subject by his government 
from the establishment of its independence to the present 
negotiation. 


In the course of forty years, during which no mention 
whatever has been made to this claim, there has been no 
want of opportunities fit for its assertion and discussion. 
‘Tosay nothing of periods anterior to the rupture of 1812, 
it is strange that an interest of such vast importance should 
have been whelly neglected, as well as on the renewal of 
peace, in 1815, as during the negotiation of the commer- 
vial treaty which took place at the close of that year.— 
This long continued silence is the more remarkable, as 
the mere apprehension of an evettual change in the re- 
gulations, under which a part of the St. Lawrence is ac- 
tually navigated by foreign vessels, has been alleged by 
the American government as their reason for now raising 
the discussion. 


‘The regions contiguous to the upper water of the St. 
Lawrence are doubtless more extensively settled than they 
were before the late war, and the inhabitanis of those re- 

ions might at times find it advantageous to export their 
umber and flour by the channal of that river. ut mere 
eonvenience and the profits of trade, cannot be deemed 
to constitute that case of extreme necessity under the 


laps be occasionally required to give way. !t has already 
deen shown that such interests can, at most, amount t 

an imperfect right of innocent utility, the exercise of 
whieh is entirely dependent on the will and discretion of 
the local sovereign. Of this description are the rights 
and accompanying duties of nations to trade with each 
other, and to permit the access of foreigners to their re- 
siective waters in time of peace; but will any one, at the 
same time, call in question the co-existing right of every 
siate, not only to regulate and to limit its commercial in- 
tercourse with others, but even, as oceasion may re- 


*aw of nations, to which the rights of property may per- 


quire, to suspend or to withhold it altogether? 


If ever there was a case which particularly imposed 
on_a sovereign the indispensable duty of maintaining this 
right unimpaired, even with every disposition to consult 


‘ 


the convenience and fair advantage of friend!y nations, it 
is the present unqualified demand of the United States. 

It cannot be necessary to enumerate the. various cir- 
cumstances which make this claim peculiarly objection- 
able; but there is no concealing, that, besides the ordi- 
nary considerations of territorial protection, those of com- 
mercial interest and colonial policy are alike involved in 
the demand of a free, gratuitous, unlimited right of pas- 
sage for American citizens, with their vessels and mer- 
chandise from one end of Canada to the other. 

Interests of such high national impertance are not to 
be put in competition with the claims of justice; but when 
justice is clearly on their side, they have a right to be 
heard, and cannot be denied their full weight. That the 
right is, in this instance, undoubtedly on the side of Great 
Britain, 4 moment’s reflection on the preceding argument 
will suffice to establish. 

It has been shewn that the independent right asserted 
by the United States, is inconsistent with the dominion, 
paramount sovereignty, and exclusive possession of 
Great Britain. 

lt has been proved, by reference to the most esteemed 
authorities on the law of nations, with respect as well to 
the general principle as to the opinions distinctly given 
on this point, that the right of sovereignty and exclusive 
possession, extends over rivers, m common with the ter- 
ritory through which they flow. 

The same principles and the same opinions have been 
cited to prove that those parts of the river St. Lawrence 
which flow exclusively through the British cominions, 
form no exception to the general doctrine so applied to 
rivers. 

The existence of any necessity calculated to give thre 
United States, in this case, a special right, in contradic- 
tion to the general rule, has been distinetly denied, and 
the denial conclusively supported by a reference to 
known facts. 

With no disposition to contest such imperfect claims 
and moral obligations, as are consistent with the para- 
mount rights of sovereignty and exelusive possession, it 
has been proved, from the authorities already quoted, that 
of those imperfect claims and moral ogligations, the ter- 
ritorial sovereign is the judge. 

The title ef the United States, as derived from previgus 
enjoy ment at the time when they formed part of the Bri- 
tush empire, has been shewn to have ceased with the con- 
clusion of that treaty by which Great Britain recognized 
them in the new character of an independent nation. 

It has also been shown, that, while the American go- 
vernment acknowledge that their claim is now brought 
forward for the first time, not only have they had, since 
their independence, no enjoyment, under treaty, of the 
navigation now claimed, but that the provisions of the 
commercial treaty, concluded in 1794, and described as 
having been till lately in force, are in direct contradiction 
with their present demand, 

It has finally been made to appear, that the treaties con- 
cluded by European powers, as to the navigation of rivers, 
far from invalidating the rights of sovereignty in that par- 
ticular, tend, on the contrary, to establish those rights; 
and that the general principle of protection, essential to 
sovereignty, dominion, and property, applics with pecu- 
liar force to the present case of the river St Lawrence. 





UNITED STATES AND BRAZIL. 
To the house of representatives of the United States. 
Washington, 29th January, 1828. 

A report from the secretary of state, with copies of a 
recent correspondence between the charge d’affairs from 
Brazil and him, on the subjects of discussion between this 
government and that of Brazil, is transmitted to the house 
of representatives, in compliance witha resolution of that 
house on the 2d inst. JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 

Department of state, January 25, 1828. 

The secretary of state, to whom has been referred a 
resolution of the house of representatives of the 2d inst. 
requesting the president of the United States to commn- 
nicate to that house, if the public interest permit, the re- 
cent correspondence between the government of the 
United States and Brazil, and any other documents in the 








department of state connected with the subject of discus- 
| sion between the two governments, has the honor to sub- 
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mit to the president the copy of a recent correspondence 
between the charge d’affairs of Brazil and this department, 
upon the subjects of discussion between the two govern- 
ments, H. CLAY. 


Mr. Rebelln to Mr. Clay. 
[ TRANSLATION, | 
Washington, 30th May, 1827. 

The undersigned, officer of the imperial order of the 
erosier, and charged with the affairs of his majesty the 
emperor of Brazil, near the government of the United 
States has the honor to inform his exeeilency, Mr. Henry 
Clay, secretary of state for foreign affairs, that questions 
having arisen with regard to the legality or illegality of 
the detention of various American vessels t\iat attempt- 
ed, ene as is supposed, the blockade which the 
naval forces of his majesty the emperor of Brazil, are 
enforcing against Buenos Ayres, according to the laws of 
nations), to enter that port; and, atthe same time, with 
repect to the detention of the brig Spark, of New York, 
which cleared from Rio de Janeiro for Monte Video; the 
government of his majesty, the emperor of Brazil, has 
commanded me to communicate to the government of 
the United States, that his majesty the emperor, desir- 
ing to preserve, and even to extend further, if possible, 
the friendly relations existing between the two nations, 
hepes that the government of the United States, disap- 
proving the character of the proceedings of Mr. Cony 
Reguet, the charge d’affairs of the said states at Rio de 
Janeiro, in suddenly demanding his passports, may ap- 
point a new representative to reside near his majesty, the 
emperor, who, being received with the consideration due 
to his character, will find in the government of his ma- 
jesty, the emperor, the most pacific dispositions, and will 
adjust, in a manner satisfactory to the government of the 
United States, the questions pending with regard to the 
detainel vessels, and to the brig Spark, aceording to the 
Jaw of nations. 

Tie undersigned hopes for an answer in writing, that 
the government of the United States disapproves the con- 
duet of Mr. Raguet, and that the said government is ready 
fo meet the pacific views of his majesty the emperor of 
Brazil. 

The undersigned reiterates to his excellency the pro- 
testations of respect and consideration due to his excel- 
lency. J. SILVESTER REBELLO. 

Mr. Clay to Mr. Rebeilo. 
Depariment of state, May 31, 1827. 

Sir—lI have received the note which you did me the 
honor, on yesterday, to address to me, and submitted it 
to the president. , 

He is aware that, during the progress of a military war, 
the commerce of neutral nations is liable to occasional in- 
terruption and vexation. That of the United States has 
been frequentiy subjected toembarrassments and aggres- 
sions iden color of Brazilian authority, prior to, and 
during, the war unhappily existing between his majesty 
the emperor of Brazil and the republic of Buenos Ayres. 
When these injuries are inflicted, it is the just expecta- 
tion of the neutral that prompt and full redress will be 
made by the belligerent upon friendly representation. — 
The president regrets that this expectation has not been 
fulfilled in frequent instances of well founded complaint, 
on the part of the citizens of the United States urged by 
Mr. Raguet, during his mission to the court of the Bra- 
zils; and, particularly, that satisfaction was not promptly 
made for the illegal seizure and detention of the Spark, 
under circumstances of no ordinary aggravation. Mir. 

et’s demand for his passports, in consequence of 
withholding that satisfaction, was without orders .and his 
personal act, for which he is accountable to his own go- 
vernment, and that only. The president regrets an oc- 
currence which, in Mr. Raguet’s view of it, has led to an 
interruption at Rio Janciro of the diplomatic relations of 
the two countries. But no such interruption exists at 
Washington; avd it would have been agreeable to the 
president if you had been authorised and empowered to 
make here that indemnity due to American citizens 
which has been unavailingly demanded at Rio Janciro. 

The president, however, participating in the desire 
which the government of the Brazils professes to pre- 
senye, and to extend still further, if possible, the friendly 





— ———— 
relations between the two countries, charged me to say 
that he is disposed to render a new and signal proof of 
that desire, by nominating a successor to Mr. Ragucet 
without unnecessary delay, upon the assurance, which 
you have given, that he shall be received with the consi- 
deration due to his official character, and provided you 
are also authorized to give the assurance, that in all cases 
in which injuries have been inflicted on the pro ay or 
persons of American citizens, contrary to the public law, 
a prompt arrangement will be made by the governmeut 
of Brazil satisfactory to that of the United States. 

I pray you to accept the assurance of my distinguished 


consideration. H. CLAY. 





Mr. Rebello to Mr. Clay. 
LTRANSLATION. | 
Washington, June 1, 1827. 

The undersigned, officer of the imperial order of the 
erozicr, and charge d’aftairs of his majesty the emperer 
of Brazil, near the government of the United States, has 
the honor to state to his excelleney Henry Clay, minister 
and secretary of state for foreign affairs, that he has re- 
ceived his execHency’s note transmitted yesterday. 

The undersigned, confiding in the certamty that a sue- 
cessor to Mr. Raguet will be appomted, (the absence of 
a representative of the government of the United States 
from the court of Rio de Janeiro being an inconvenience 
both to that of his majesty the emperor, and to that of the 
United States), hopes that the appointment will be made 
without unnecessery delay, since, without the presence 
of an American diplomatic agent, the government of lis 
majesty the emperor, can settle no arrangement with that 
of the United States. 

The undersigned, believing that the government of his 
majesty the emperor, scrupulously maintains the observe 
ance of the public law in all its acts, im relation to the 
governments and individuals of other nations, feels him- 
self authorized to assure that of the United States, that 
whenever that government will make it appear that any in- 


jury has been done to the citizens of the United States, 


or their property, under the authority of the flag of his 
majesty the emperor, full and complete indemnity will be 
promptly afforded, keeping always im view a strict obser- 
vance of the said public law. 

The undersigned, fiattered by the desire expressed by 
his exeellency, the president, that these arrangements 
should be made in this metropolis with the concurrence 
of the undersigned, (which may be difficult since it Is at 
the court of Rio de ae that are to be found the do- 
cuments which will prove the justiee or injustice of the 
proceedings), lopes that your excellency will tender to 
his excellency, the president, in the name of the under- 
signed, his acknowledgments for this mark of confidence 


jon the part of the government of the United States, a 


confidence which he will endeavor to retain, by promot- 
ing, as far as lay in his power, the interests of both na- 
tions, and the friendly relations happily subsisting between 
the government of his majesty the emperor, and that of 
the United States. 

The undersigned renews to his excelleney the assu- 
‘~ances of high consideration and esteem which he enter. 
tains for hisexeellency. J. SILVESTER REBELLO, 

Mr. Clay to Mr. Rebello, 
Department of state, Washington, 2d June, 1827. 

Str: Having received, and submitted to the president 
of the United States, the official note which you did me 
the honor to address to me yesterday, | am directed by 
him to communicate to you for the information of your 
government, that, relving upon the authorised assuiance 
which your note contains, that on the arrival at Rio Ja- 
neiro of a suecessor to Mr. Raguet, afull and adequate 
indemnity will be promptly made for any injuries whieh 
have been committed on the persons and property of 
citizens of the United States, in violation of the publie 
law, under color of authority derived from his imperial 
majesty the emperor of Brazil, such a successor will be 
accordingly sent, and there will be no other delay than 
such as may be necessary for the designation of a suitable 
person, and to those preparations which are incident to 
his proceeding on ‘he naussion. 


Confidently anticipating a satisfactory arrangement of 


all just claims of citizens)” le United States, upot Lhe 
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government of the emperor of Brazil, according to the 
assurance which has been given, the president hopes that 
all past unfriendly impressions will be thus entirely ef- 
Jaced, and that fresh vigor will be given to the amicable 
intercourse which both countries have so much reason to 
cultivate with each other. 

I avail myself, with pleasure, of the occasion to renew to 
you assurances of my distinguished consideration. 

H. CLAY. 

The message and documents were referred to the com- 

mittee on foreign relations, 


PROTECTION OF DOMESTIE INDUSTRY. 
Addressed to the editors—The first congress under the 
resent constitution, met at the city of New York, on 
Wednesday, the 4th day of March, 1789—eleven out of 
the thirteen states having adopted and ratified the constitu- 
tion. They did not form a quorum until the ist day of 
April, thirty members appearing, when they organized 
the house by electing Mr Muhenburg, a member from 
Penn. ai Ong and John Beckley, clerk. On the Lith 
April, “a petition of the tradesmen, manufacturers and 
others of the town of Baltimore | being the first presented 
to congress} in the state of Maryland, was presented to 
the house and read, stating certain matters, and praying 
an imposition of such duties on all foreign articles which 
can be made in America, as wil] give a just and decided 
preference to the labors of the petitioners; and that these 
ray be granted to them, in common with the other manu- 
facturers and mechanics of the United States, as to the 
wisdom of congress may speeee proper.” The house 
referred the said petition to the committee of the whole 
house on the state of the union, into which committee 
they resolved themselves immediately—Mr. Page, a 
member from Virginia, in the chair. After sometime, the 
committee rose and reported, that the committee had 
thereupon come to the following resolution: 
Resolved, That it is the opinion of this committee that 
an act ought to pass for regulating the collection of im- 
sts and tonnage in the United States. ‘The house then 
ordered that a bill, or bills, be brought in pursuant to 
said resolution, and that a committee, consisting of a 
member from each state present, be appointed to pre- 
pare and bring in the same. f 
The egmmittce were Nicholas Gilman, of N. Hamp- 
shire; Elbridge Gerry, of Massachusetts; Roger Sher- 
man, of Connecticut; John Lawrence, of N. York; Lam- 








bert Cadwalader, of New Jersey; Thomas Fitzsimons, | 
of Pennsylvania; George Gale, of Maryland; James Ma- | 
dison, jr. of Virginia; Thomas Tudor Tucker, of S. | 
Carolina. 

On the 13th April ‘‘a petition of the shipwrights of the | 
city of Charleston, in the state of South Carolina, was | 
presented to the house and read, stating the distress they | 
arein from the decline of their branch of business, and 
the present situation ef the trade of the United States, | 
and praying that the wisdom and policy of the national 
legislature may be directed to such measures in a gene- 
ral regulation of trade, and the establishment of a pro- 


mittee had, according to order, had the state of the union 
under consideration, and had come to several resolutions 
thereupon, which he delivered in at the eclerk’s table,when 
the same were read and ordered to lie on the table. 

On the 28th April—the house resumed the considera- 
tion of the resolutions reported from the committee of 
the whole house on the state of the union, and the first 
resolution was amendedto read as follows, to wit: 

Resolved, That it is the opinion of this committee that 
the following duties ought to be laid on goods, wares and 
merchandise, imported into the United States—then goes 
on to enumerate sixty four articles, the production and 
manufacture of foreign countries, with the rate of duty 
annexed to each—also that duties paid or secured to be 
paid apon goods imported shall be returned or discharg- 
ed, upon such of the said goods as shall within 
months be exported to any country without the limits of 
the United States; except so much as may be necessary 
to defray the expense that may have acerued by the entry 
and safe keeping thereof. 

Thus far had the protecting system, now called the 
“American system” progressed in our national legislature 
before the government had been organized, for it was not 
until the 30th of April that — Washington was in- 
augurated, ‘Fhe next day, first of May, when the house 
met, the speaker laid a copy of the speech before the 
house. f will add one or two more extracts from the 
journals of proceedings. 

On the 4th of May, ‘‘a petition from the shipwrights of 
the town of Baltimore, in the state of Maryland, was pre- 
sented to the house and read praying the attention of con- 
gress to the increase of American shipping and tonnage, 
and the establishing a proper navigation act or acts tor 
that purpose.” Ordered, That said petition be referred 
to the committee of the whole house on the state of the 
union. 

On the 7th of May, the house resumed the considera- 
tion of the resolution reported from the eommittee of the 
whole house on the state uf the union, on the 21st ultimo, 
and the last resolution being amended to read as follows: 

Resolved, That there ought to be levied on all vessels 
entered or cleared in the United States, the duties follow- 
ing, to wit: 

Un al! vessels built within the United States, and be- 
longing wholly to the citizens thereof, at the rate of six 
cents per ton. 

On all vessels not built within the United States, but 
now belonging to the citizens thereof, at the rate of six 
cents per ton. 

On all vessels belonging wholly to the subjects of pow- 
ers with whom the United States have formed treaties: 
or partly to the subjects of such powers, and partly to 
citizens of said states, at the rate of 50 cents per ton. 

On all vessels belonging wholly or in part to subjects 
of other powers, at the rate of 50 cents per ton; Provided, 
That no vessel built within the United States and be- 
longing to a citizen or citizens thereof, while employed 
in the coasting trade, or in the fisheries, shall pay tonnage 
more than once a year: nor shall any ship or vessel built 





per navigation act, as will tend to relieve the particular | withinthe United States, pay tonnage on her first voyage; 
distresses of the petitioners, and in common with ther., | Provided, Also, that no vessel be employed in the trans- 
those of their fellow shipwrights throughout the United! portation of the produce or manufacture of the United 
States,” States or any of them, coastwise, except such vessels shall 
Ordered, That said petition be referred to the commit-| be built within the United States, and the property of a 
tee of the whole house on the state of the union. | citizen or citizens thereof, 
On the 18th April “a petition of the mechanics.and| Ordered, That a bill or bills be brought in pursuant to 
manufacturers of the city of New York, whose names! the said resolution. 
are thereunto subscribed, was presented to the house; These were the opinions of the first congress on the 
and read—setting forth, in the present deplorable state | constitutional powers of congress, and of the best policy 
of trade and manufactures, they look with confidence to| to secure to the people the blessings of a free and protect- 
the operations of the new government for a restoration; ing government. It is worthy of remark that many of 
of both, and that relief which they have so long and anx- | the members of this congress were champions of the fe- 
iously desired: that they have subjoined a list of articles) derab constitution, either mm the general or state conven- 
as can be manufactured in the state of New York, and/ tions. Among them we see Mr. Madison, former presi- 
humbly pray the countenance of the national legislatare | dent of the U. States, than whom there was not a morc 
thereto.” enlightened and active advocate of the constitution, and 
Ordered, That the said petition be referred to the | asserter and supporter of the rights of his fellow men; 
committee of the whole house on the state of the umon. | and the proceedings above noticed resulted in the passage 
On the 21st April—the house, according to the stand-! of the act of 1789, which has the following preamble, 
iug order of the day, resolved itself into a committee of | and is conelusive as to the sense of that congress in re- 
the whole house on the state of the union, Mr. Page, (a| spect to constitutional power: 
member from Virginia), took the chair. Mr. Speaker, ‘‘Whereas is is necessary for the support of govern- 


} 
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sumed the chair, sad Mr. Rave reported that the eom-! ment, for the discharge of the debts of the United States 
eesum St - > 
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and for the encouragement and protection of manufactures, 
that duties be laid on goods, wares and merchandise im- 
ported. ”” 

[ rejoice that old Baltimore was the first to take hold of 
the American “eee. system, which always has been 
for the best interests of our country, and herself, and 
that she has steadily maintained it. To represent so con- 
sistent a people, is no small gratification to 

Yours, truly, 
Washington, Feb, 13, 1828. 


PETER LITTLE, 


We have since received the following additional notices 
and extracts from col. Littk— 

The second session of the Ist congress, commenced 
on the 4th of Jan. 1720—president Washington, in his 
speech delivered to both houses, on the 8th, said, “the ad- 
vancement of agriculture, cominerce and manufactures, 
by all proper means, will not, I trast, need recommen- 
dation.”” 

The answer of the house of representatives to the 
foregoing, on the 12th Jan. says, ‘‘We concur with you iu 

the sentiment, that agriculture, commerce and manufac- 
tures, are entitled to legislative protection. ”’ 

On the 15th January, Mr. Baldwin reported that the 
committee had, according to order, the state of the union 
under consdleration, and had come to a resolution there- 
upon, which he delivered in at the clerk’s table, when 
the same was read and is as followeth: 

“ Resolved, that it is the opinion of the committee, that 
the several matters recommended by the president of 
the United States, in his speech to both houses of con- 
gress, relating to the provision for the national defence; 
to the promotion, for essential, particularly for military 
supplies; to the compensation to the persons employed 
iu the intercourse between the United States and for- 
eign nations; to the establishment of a uniform rule of 
naturalization; to the establishment of a uniformity in 
the currency, weights and measures; to the advancement 
of agriculture, commerce and manufactures of the Uni- 
ted States; to the encouragement of useful inventions; to 
the establishment of post offices and post roads; and to 
the promotion of sciences and literature, ought, sever- 
ally,to be referred to select committees, to be appointed 
by the house, to prepare and bring in a bill or bills, pro- 
viding for cach particular purpose.” 

Ainongst other things, it was then ordered— 

That it be referred to the secretary of the treasury to 
prepare and report to this house, a proper plan or 
plans, conformably to the recommendation of the presi- 
dent of the United States, in his speech to both houses 
of congress, for the encouragement and promotion of such 
manufactures as will tend to render the United States 
independent of other nations, for essential, particularly 
Jor military supplies—out of which grew Mr. Hamilton’s 
celebrated report, made to the house of representatives 
the 5th December, 1791, so often published. 

The number of members from the eleven states who 
met in the first session of the congress, was fifty-nine; 
in the second session, North Carolina adopted the con- 
stitution, and added five; and afterwards, Rhode Island 1, 
which made up the number 65. 





AMERICAN BENEFICENCE TO THE GREEKS. 

Translated for the New York Daily Advertiser from 
the Hydra paper, ‘‘L’Abeille Greeque.” 

Hydra, Oct. 10th, 1827. 

We have before mentioned that we were employed 
here in forming a list of persons who have been killed 
in battle, or disabled by wounds, that their fam ilies might 
partake of the provisions sent out by the humanity of the 
Americans. 

The curates were appointed to draw up a particular 
list of the number of respectable poor individuals in their 
parishes; and such lists sora been sent, in the absence of 
the bishop, to the episcopal council, which is compos- 
ed of his deputy, an areh priest, an almener, an archiv- 
ist and a garde-robe, who are the principal seeular priests 
of our hides. The episcopal council, by the recapitu- 
lation of those lists, have formed a general catalogue, 
which shows that the number of killed and wounded, 
whose families are reduced, (for the enumeration does 
not include such persons as left property at their death,) 








amounts to 294, and the number of individuals dependen‘ 
on them to 1,040. ‘This result was laid before our leea 
government who immediately forwarded it to Mr. Miller, 
the distributer of the American supplies at roros. 

Mr. Miller immediately sent 150 barrels of tudiap 
meal under charge of the brave veteran Mr. G. Jarvis,* 
who placed them, on Friday last, in our public magazines 
where the distribution has commeneed to the individuals 
named in the catalogue. ‘The flour being of the weight 
of 923 ocks, each individual will receive 8} ocks or 264 
French pounds. 


Illustrious widows, and precious relies of those who 
have poured out their blood for the sacred cause of liber- 
ty! you deserve to be the cherished children of your 
country—you are so; but your country, unfortunate her- 
self, cannot relieve your sufferings. She will one day 
have it m her power, as soon as she shall possess a 
settled government, able to introduce order into the 
administration, and the finances of the state. Then you 
will be recompensed for so many sufferings; but, in the 
mean time, do not biush at receiving the aid sent you by 
the friends of liberty in another hemisphere. Express 
— gratitude in public, and let your prayegs arise, that 

ivine Providence may pour upon their country, alread 
honorable for its constitutional prmeiples, all the bless 
ings they can’ desire. 
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AGRICULTURE AND MANUFACTURES—AND COMMERCE. 
Many people have thought, and still believe, that the in- 
terests of these three great branches of the national in- 
dustry, if not opposed in numerous cases, oftentimes clash 
with one another. We never have entertained such an 
opinion; and as to the latter, its very existence rests upon 
the success of the former; and the mevitab!e tendency of 
an increased internal trade, coasting or otherwise, is to 
invigorate and increase foreign commerce. Conclusive 
arguments on this subject are abundant, they are to be 
found in the progress or history of every country; but, 
on the present occasion, we chiefly intend to state a few 
broad propositions, and directly apply them to the par- 
ticular things on which we are about to offer some re- 
marks. 


‘“¢We hold this truth to be self-evident,” that when reci« 
procity in trade between nations shall end, that restric- 
tion must begin. That, if one country is best fitted for 
the supply of dread and another of clothing—the one 
cannot purchase of the other, unless that other will pur- 
chase of it, without manifest disadvantage—and a surren- 
der of no small part of that independence which shoald 
exist between different people possessed of the same so- 
vereign right to guard their own prosperity. That there 
is no such thing among civilized nations as that which is 
cantly and crattily called ‘‘freedom of trade”—all having 
more or less resirictive laws; and if they had not, the na- 
ture of the climate, state of society, or diversity of go- 
vernment, would naturally establish them; and the ex- 
tent of these restrictions would depend on the value of 
human life, or cost of subsistence, in different countries: 
thus, if a man in France may live more plentifully for 5 
cents per day than one in England for 10 cents, they ean- 
not exchange the products of their daily labor, unless the 
Englishman consents to work all day against the French- 
man’s half day—which it is not to be presumed that he 
will do, if he can avoid it,even by an appeal to arms. 
This is “John Bull’s” notion of things, and a good notion 
it is. 








*(Note) Mr. G. Jarvis, an American Philhellene, 
more commonly known in Greece by the name of ‘*Zer- 
vos,” (the name of one of the first families of Suliots), 
eame to Greece in the first year of the revolution. A 
young man, and master of several languages, in a v 
short time he was able to read and speak modern Greek; 
which, united with his natural affability, early procured 
for him great popularity among the Greeks. He has been 
in constant service by land and sea; repeatedly sick 
and wounded, and among all the privations and sufferi 
so common to the Philhellenes in Greece, he has risen 
by merit, after long services, to the grade of Antistratege 


among our guerillas, whose costume he has adopted, and 
to whose habits he has perfectly accustomed hisatabe 
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We also aceord decidedly in this, that every nation | ed, be sufficiently extensive to encourage the growth 
should produce and manufacture all that it is capable of | of fax, in desirable quantity and quality? 


doing, for its own supp!y—with less regard to a present 


nominal money value of articles, than the future establish- 


SO 
—_— ” 


—as 


At present, the 
_| duty upon linens is 25 percent. which is only equal to 
the bounty paid by the British government on the export 


ment of reduced prices, through the success of domestic | of them—so that, in reality, they are received duty tree, 


. competition. 


And thas, in hundreds of familiar’ cases, 


unless the British laws have lately been altered.* Flax 


varions descriptions of merchandise which were wholly im- | is exclusively used in the nvanufacture of sail duck at 
rotate yt become articles for export; and, by the pro-| Paterson, and, in 1827, all used thereat was imported.+ 
t 


spaned in this change of business, other commodities, 


We submit it then, for further information, whether an 


needful. convenient or luxurious, are imported in greater | increase duty on hemp and fax, without a corresponding 
, > 


uantities; the desire to possess always keeping pace with 


1e means of possessing, to satisiy the wants or g ‘atify 
the wishes of individuals, 


increased of duty on the manufactures of these articles, 
can render any permanent good to growers or consumers? 
We think not: ‘To us it is entirely manifest, that it 


With these remarks we shall proceed to take some | must be-injurious to advance the duty upon a raw mate- 
general views of the new tariff bill reported by the com-| rial, without also inereasing that upon the articles made 


mittee on manufactures, rather for the purpose of sug- 
*sting certain things to the consideration of our readers, 
san to offer arguments upon them. We shall throw 


hae , { Shea 
wool and woollens into th: last item, for the more conve- | manufaciures. 
nient continuation of our suggestions, should it be neees- 


swy tourge them hereafter, 
1. Fron and certain of its mann facinures. 


ont of it: that it will invariably tend to lessen the home 
market, and throw it open for the reception of foreign 
goods, this at once rooting up boih our agriculiure and 
We believe that this is an undeniable 
proposition, and many examples might be adduced to shew 
it. It is then asserted, that the relations between pro- 


There is | ducers and consumers cannot be dissolved, without more 


nothing as tq either ot these to which we have an objec- | or less injury, or ruin, to one or the other of the parties, 


tion, though increased duties, we apprehend, are not de- 
But, because ol 
the abundant supply of iron’ ore and mighty means for 
manufacturing it, the inevitable effect will be to reduce 
the price of iron and of the articles enumerated, for the 


sired on some of the a ticles named, 


benefit of consumens: and steadiness in the market may 
compensate the iron-makers and manutseturers for re- 
duced profits, through the force of the domestic competi- 


. . . | 
tion. And, besides, those of whom we purchase iron | 


and its manufactures, receive comparatively nothing ot 
our produce or manufactures in exchange for theirs; and 
the exclusion of such foreign articles will merease em- 
ployment and add to the wealth of our country. 


2. Hemp. We ought to make this article at home, but 
do not, eiiher in sufficient quantity or of suitable quality. 


The present price of the best Russia hemp is about 285 | 


dollars per ton; of dew rotted American 156 to 140,* and 
of water rotted American 170 to 190. ‘The last is m0- 
minal, for we find it is not quoted in any price current 
except that of Balumore, and there is not, nor lately has 
been, one pound of it for sale in this city. The navy 
commissioners and others, assure us that American 
hemp, rightly managed, is as good asthe Russian; but we 
see that the one selis for more than twice as much as the 
other. It may then be asked—wili the advance of duty, 
(comparatively small when put down against the aecral 
difference in price), 35 dollars a ton to 60, increase the 
quantity or improve the quality of American hemp? i 


yea—we most heartily approve; if nay, we respectfully | 
object. For if owe people will not, or conveniently can | 


not, properly handle them hemp and water-rot it, the 
ship owners w?// use the Russian, and the advance to 
them will not have any countervailing benefit to be de- 
rived froin a present or future home-supply. If the ma- 
chine lately invented for breaking and dressing it, with- 
out being rotted at all, shall accomplish its purposes on 
reason tle terms, and be rendered accessible to growers 
ef hemp-—this objection will not hold good, and we 
sh ould be willing to go fora higher duty; especially as Rus- 
six buys little or nothing of us, and that m, time of war, 
hemp is an article of great importance to the national de- 
fence. But, if the rise of duty shell increase the price 
of American hemp, as we think that it would for the 
present, might not the effect be to destroy the manufic- 
tures of cotton bagging, and materially interfere with 
f\:se 0” cordage? The same query ovcurs in respect to 
finx. Wecertainly should cultivate the last in sufficient 
quantities and of the best quality—but will this increase 
of duty bring it about? If yea—well; but if nay, will not 
all manufactures of flax dechine, except that of sail dack? 


and will that branch ot business alone, important as it 1S, _ Louisiana and the sugar refineries—and both of the latter 
and much as we wish to see it permanently establishe | 





ee EEE 





! 

' 

| 

*The price of hemp in Kentucky has, for two years, | 
had an average value of only 100 dollars per ton; and yet | 


the manufacturers of cotton bagging and cordage do not 
appear to have received a fair compensation for their} 
labor. See Minutes of the evidence before the committee, | 
page 132, 





or both. in some parts of our country, and on certain 
oveasions, we have heard, that cattle and hogs have been 
permitted to ravage ficl!s of standing corn at their own 
will, or becn allowed unrestrained access to stacks of 
wheat, to do as they pleased—the labor of gathering or 
preparing the grain for market being of more value than 
the commodity itself when prepared. Now a duty of 
ten dollars per bushel on corn or of twenty upon wheat, 
would not profit the* farmer one cent, or at all interfere 
‘! to check the waste of his grain; but let a brisk market be 
opened for horses, cattle and swine, or buile ap a manu- 
facturing hamlet iv his neighborhood, and this prodigality 
willend at once. Elis corn will be gathered and his wheat 
threshed, and the luxuriance of his fields be no Tong- 
er disregarded. He will feel grateful for abundant har- 
vests, and be encouraged to improve his farm and increase 
his crops. 

Mr. Baldwin’s bill in 1820, proposed a duty on hemp 
| of 50 dollars per ton—4 cents per pound on tarred cor- 
i dage, and 5 upon untarred, with some increase on other 
Mr. Tod’s bill of 1824, pro- 
| posed a duty of two cents per Jb. or $44 80 per ton, an 
hemp, 4 and 5 cents per Ib. on cordage, as above, 6 cents 
| per square yard on cotton bagging, with a handsome ad- 
' vance on the duty on sail duck, and manufactures of 
| hemp—all the parts corresponding; butin the progress of 
| the bill, hemp was reduced to 35 dollars per ton, cotton 
| bagging to Sj cents per square yard, and that on sail duck 
| brought down to 15 per cent ad val. but the 4and 5 cents 
were allowed on cordage, as proposed. Mr. Clarke, of 
| the house of representatives, states to the committee, 
| his firto belief that “neither the growers or manutacturers 
of hemp are receiving a fair compensation for their labor 
and capital employed.” Will then, an inereased duty on 
hemp, without an increased duty on its manufactures,do 
good to any one? In resolving this question it should be 
recollected, that faa is used m the factories of sail cloth, 
which manufacture only, it is intended to protect. 

Molasses. It is proposed to raise the duty on this ar- 
ticle from 5 to JO cents per gallon, for the avowed pur- 
/pose of encouraging the distillation of spirits from. do- 
_mestic grain. We think that the purpose would fail, and 
| that the facts which belong to this subject are but little 
understood. We do not pretend to understand them ful- 
ly, but shall offer some remarks, that others better quali- 
fied may follow them up with such statements as the na- 
ture of the case will admit of, some of which might be 
Officially obtained at the custom houses, &e. 

The quantity of molasses annually consumed in the 
| United States may be put down at 17 millions ot = 
_—-to wit, 13 of foreign product, and 4 supplied by 


| manufactures of hemp. 








ure about to be greatly increased; the Louisiana by the in- 
creesed production of sugar, and by the refineries in con- 
sequence of some lute improvements, by which coarse or 
indifferent sugars may be used as well as those of good 





*Sce Mr. Baldwin’s speech of 1820—or address of the 
Harrisburg Convention, page 56. +Minutes of evidence, 
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quality, hitherto only sclected—and a practical gentle 

man tells us that the quantity of “sugar house molasses” 
may be increased from 5 to 10 fold, by the new pro- 
cesses. Anil we see that 7,706 hhds and 1,216 bbls. of 
molasses, say 800,000 gallons, were exported from New 
Orleans to the Atlantic states only, between the 6th No- 
vember and 28th January last past; but there is no ac- 
count given of the quantity sent up the river, to supply 
the numerous population seated near its banks, and those 
of its tributaries, from Pittsburg and its neighborhood, 
on the Ohio, north east, to Franklin, on the Missouri, 
north west, grasping an immense region of country, and 
containing one fourth of all the people of the U. States. 

The committee furnish no precise information of the 
quantity of molasses distilled —We gather however, from 
the Minutes, [146 and 147] that it costs from 5 to 124 

eents per gallon in the Westindies;is worth from 28 to 
$2 cents in New York: that a gallon of good molasses 
will make a gallon of spirits worth from 35 to 40 cents— 
and thatthe freight ad alaehen, in bringing molasses to 
N. York from the W. Indies, is about 20 cents per gallon. 

The committee, iu the absence of facts, suggest that 5 
or 6 millions of gailons of molasses are used in the distil- 
leries, because that of the 15 millions imported, 11 are 
received at places east of New York, This is a very itn- 
perfect way of judging; for of the 800,000 gals. above stat- 
ed as exported from New Orleans, only about one-tenth 
part passed east of New-York; for the ports to which it 
wat sent are given in the price current; and we know 
that large quantities are scattered all along the coast south 
of the Delaware, by the numerous smal! craft that ply 
from the eastern states, with ‘‘assorted cargoes,” seeking 
a market, and for the general purposes of twadc. We 
have some reason to believe, (and lave as much faith in 
our belef as in that of the committee, ) though we do uot 
pretend to advance it as a fact, that the quantity of mo- 
lasses, at Present distilled in the United States, does not 
ex¢eed 3,000,000 gallons.* The testimony shews us 
that this distillation is rapidly declining, because of the 
greater cheapness of whiskey, and the preferences of the 
people for that liquor.” Besides, whiskey, now, to a very 
large amount, forms the basis of what is called “new 
rum,” New England rum, and mo'ssses is only use! to 
give it that fiavov with which some persons are pleased. 
(See Minates of Evidence, page 147—the testimony of 
Mr. Johnson, of the house of represe:tatives from the 
city of New York; and we also knew the faet stated by 
hau long ago, on the information of others.) ‘The ques- 
tion then presents itselim—will a check to the use of mo- 
lasses in distillation, increase or decrease the general 
use of whiskey, considering the new appropriations of 
that article in the manufacture of rum? We think that 
the affirmative is not more clear than the negative; but 
do not possess information to decide, We regard these 
things as mere commodities, and without respect to the 
moral or salutary effects of either. ‘This is certain how- 
ever,and worthy of much consideration, that there has 
been, and is, agreatly increased export of whiskey east- 
ward, of late years, from Baltimore, &c. It has kept 
pace with the growing demand for flour from the middle 
states, which isnow cqual to more than 800,000 bbls., or 
asmuch as we export to all foreign countries! We think 
jt best to “‘let very well alone.” In grasping at shadows, 
men often iose the substance. We care very little about 
this item», unless because that its Principle and operation 
should be anderstood. But let us look at this matter 
in its most important points of view. 

Admit that 3,000,000 gallons of molasses are used m 
the distilleries; this, on the testimony of Mr. Johnson, 
(member of congress,) costs from 5 to 124 cents in the 
West Indies—say 9 cents for the average, or - $270,000 

Export duties, port charges, &e.t - - - 115,950 
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And we have $385,950, for the whole foreign cost ot 
the article; allelse of its value when in the United States, 
or converted here into spirits, isas much an American 
value as a quantity of grain raised within our limits could 
be, and no one ean deny it. Itis brought hither in Ame 
rican vessels, built by American shipwrights, navigated 
by American seamen, and all subsisted by American 
farmers. And further, it should not be forgotten, that 
our trade with Cuba, from whence the chief part of the 
molasses imported, is received—takes from us a greater 
value of the products of our forests, fields, worksh 
and fisheries, except in the three articles of cotton, to- 
bacco and rice, than all Europe receives, even including 
the idol country, Great Britain! Is not ¢Ais somethin 
for the people north of ‘‘Mason & Dixon’s line” to] 
at—-seeing that they are neurly two thirds of the’ citizens 
of the United States? The amount stands thus—to Cue 
ba, $3,292,000—to all Enrofe, $3,239,000, except as 
above excepted, for 1826. Whiy, the candles, soap, lea- 
ther, boots and shoes, sent to that island, more than pay 
for all the molasses used in the distilleries; the hats, 
addiery, wearing apparel, combs, brushes, and other 
small articles, alsoamount to a greater sum. (Are the 
mechanics, who make these things, to lose this market 
—a market better to them than the whole united markets 
of Euvope, Asia and Africa? And tor what? Aye, for 
what? Letthe committee answer tothe mechanics! But 
we shall suffer this to pass, and further examine the ef- 
fect of an increased duty. 








To prevent the use of $385,950, expended.in a foreign 
country for molasses n the supply ot 3,000,000 gallons 
tor the distilleries, (and if the quantity be six millions it 
will not at all ehange the characier of the transaction, 
and any one may call it Ciree or six ashe pleases,) it is sug 
gested, that we shall tax the people of the United States, 
on the remaining 14 millions of gallons, 5 cents extra per 
gallon, or in the sum of $700,000 a year, and for what? 
Not for revenue, for the public treasury does not need 
it—not for the protection of the Louisiana planters, for, 
protected as they are, they think not of asking it—not 
for the grain-growers and makers of whiskey, for they 
would never teel any benefit from it, the quantity af 
liquor really distilled from molasses being but a small 
proportion of the whole Spirits produced then, for 
what? We state the question, let the people answer it! 
And who will pay this tax? The laboring freemen, and 
the poor, the very poorest classes of socicty; not the kings 
of tobacco worms, nor “lords of spinning jennics”—but 
the poor, the “hod-csrricys” and musket bearers of the 
nation—many whose chiei coarse /urury it is to give a 
relish to their meals! with an extension of its influence 
to the halt and the blind, the aged and the infirm, in our 
poor houses, who would be stinted of this little miserable 
enjoyment now liberally dealt out to them—grateful and 
healthy. We appeal to practical facts, as well as praeti- 
eal persons. We have before us the report of the trus- 
tees of the poor for Baltimore city and county for the 
last year. ‘The monthly average of persons in the alms- 
house was 365 2-3; and, among the supplies, were 15503 
gallons of molasses—heing move than four gallons for 
each individual, c: 20 cents per head more of cost to the 
institution, should the tax be levied, and molasses be 
used as freely as heretofore. But it would not—the 
quantity allowed to the wretched inmates would be ree 
duced as the price advaneed—and again we ask, for what? 

But further—and we go for the whole system, though 
merchants and ship-owners have not often gone with us 
—this transportation of 5,000,000 gallons of molasses, 
makes up 300 cargoes, and steadily employs 100 vessels, 
(at three voyages a year), and 700 men, and various! 
subsists ship carpenters, blacksmiths, &e. able bodiec 
hale and hearty freemen, perhaps in all 1,200 men, and 


ago 








$385,950 





* Among other reasons, the use of whiskey m_ making 
rum, as stated below; a gallon of whiskey being worth 
less than a gallon of molasses, it must follow that the mak- 
er of rum will use no more molasses in distillation than 
IS necessary to give that particulur flavor to whiskey, 
spoken of by Mr. , venice who has himself been a distiller, 

+ 3,000,000 gallons is. 30,000 hhds. ‘The vessels em- 
ployed in the tragsportation of this article will average 





cargoes of about 100 hhds., and require 7 or 8, (say 7,) 
persors to navigate them, &e. 

The export duty, (at Havana,) on a hhd. of 
molasses, is 624 cents—30,000 hhds. 


30 hi - - = $18,750 
Port charges and other foreign expenses, 
$300 on cach vessel—300 voyages, - - - + 90,000 
Import duty on the hogsheads sent out in - 
*shooks, ”? 24 cencs—39,000 at 24 cents, - - 7,200 





$115,950 
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all dependent upon them—say 5,000 persons. Here isa 
creation of seamen enough to mau a ship of the line, 
bearing the “stripes and stars” at the main—which, float- 
over the head ofa future Decatur, ‘to the tightning 

of Heaven may bow, to British thunder never!” anda 
is opened to the farmers for supplying food, &e. 

for 5,000 people. And what isthe value added through 
the capital and labor employed in this little business?—3 
millions of gallons of molasses worth only $585,952, ex- 
penses in the West Indies included, is changed into a 
commodity worth $750,000, (duty free), at 25 cents per 
gullon in the United States, by the frst transaction, to say 
nothing of its after-progress. Bat it also adds 150,000 dol- 
lars to the public revenue, and if converted into rum has a 
value of $1,125,000. Well—suppose that it actually sup- 
plies the’ place of 3 millions of gallons of whiskey— 
that, in the interior, which it is proposed to benefit by 
this item, on the testnuony of Messrs. Russell and Wick- 
liffe, members of congress, at 18 cents per gallon, has a 
whole value of only $540,000. More than this cannot 
possibly be claimed, admitting that the rye or other grain 
used, and the entire labor and cost of manufacturing, 
shonld be totally lost to the nution were not three more 
snillions of gallons of whiskey annually made and sold; 
but the whole valoe of the rum is $1,125,000—or more 
than double the amount. We have used the facts furnish- 
ed by the committee in these valuations, and appeal up- 
ont to the reason of the people. We make, perhaps, 
40 millions of gailons of whiskey annually. This is the 
market for the tarmer—and may not the mechanies who 
build ships, and make boots and shoes, saddles and har- 
ness,and the seamen and others employed, have this 
small market leit open to them? What other country will 
take off those products of their labor which Cuba ob- 
tains—Cuba, which reeeives of the manufactures of the 
United States a greater value than all the markets of 





Furepe, Asia and Africa, united. Aud is this nothing to 
the farmers? Letthe ports of Cuba be closed, and fiour 
will fall, at least, 25 cents per barrel, or wheat 5 cents 
per bushel; and this fall will affect the whole quantity 
raised for szle. 


For reasons which may hereafter appear, we have 
dwelt so long on this item. We shall not say that it was 
inserted with sinister designs—to embarrass the bill—to 
gratify unholy prejudices, to obtain ‘‘log-rolling” sup- 
port, or drive off a few, much interested in this trade with 
Cuba, as the best of all markets for the products of the 
labor of their immediate fellow citizens. Whether the 
quantity which we have assutwe" as used m distillation, is 
nearly correct, or otherwise, affects not the principle of 
the remarks upon the facts which appertain to the trade in 

eneral; and we hope that people will pause before they 
shall consent to levy an actual taxz* upon the people of 
700,000 dollars, for the sake of introducing a commodity 
whose whole value is only 540,000. ‘This is the practical 
result, and we invite the most severe examination of the 
statements apon which it is founded. As observed be- 
fore, we care bnt litde about this item in itself—and do 
wot think that it will “catch a weasel.” 


Imported distilled spirits. It is proposed to advance 
the duty 10 cents per gallon. This will help the con- 
sumption of whiskey, and encourage home brewings of 
Freach brandy, Jamaica rum and Holland gin. But it 
will also encourage improvement in the distillation of 
whiskey, that it may take the place of foreign liquors 
exclusively; and this, we think, is every way desirable, as 
furnishing a better liquor and at a much reduced price— 
it cheapness be desired in relation to spirits at all. 


Glass. Only window glass above 10 inches by 15, and 
certain vials ure mentioned. If an increased duty is de- 
sired by the manufacturers, we believe that the public will 
rot have to psy an increased price for the articles. We 


~ 





*This tax will be actual, unless the quantity used shall 
be lessened, It by no means follows that the assessment 
of « duty upon goods imported, increases the cost of them 
to the consumer; but may be so, when the domestic com- 

tition is not able to combat with the foreign production. 

ron may be made, and cotton or wool factories erected, 
in most of the states—Dbut sugar and molasses are yet only 
made in Louisiana, and by a few persons—who,, without 
aiming at a ‘‘nfonoyfoty,” actually possess one. 





ae 


have understood that the glass-makers were not at all ap- 
ern of a foreign competition, with the protection 
eretofore afforded. we 

Cotton. While advancing the minimum, we wish that 
it had been extended to 40 cents per square yard, instead 
of 35. We believe that it would benefit both manufae- 
turers and consumers. The fear of a “monopoly,” in 
this great branch of business, has passed away—like an 
idle dream that it was, the coinage of wild men’s brains, 
and to the discomfiture of senatorial prophets. This 
manufacture, with that of glass, and some others, is es- 
tablished, and we, are, indeed, glad of it; and if, in the 
course of events, other profection is needed, the public 
mind is satisfied that an increase of duty may not necessa- 
rily involve an increase of price to the consumer!—coarse 
cotton goods and glass generally, being reduced at least 
50 percent. since the ery about them, of ‘‘taxing the many 
for the benefit of a few.” 

Wool and woollens. These make up the great interests 
really at hazard, or in controversy, and we have noticed 


‘the others more at length because of the general bearing 


of certain principles upon the whole. These are matters of 
mighty magnitude— not only in involving property in 
lands, sheep and factories, &c. worth, or which cost, per- 
haps, one hundred millions of dollars, but as being con- 
nected with the permanent welfare of the republic. The 
loss of hundreds of millions might be sustained by a peo- 
ple so elastic and enterprising as are our fellow citizens 
—we mean the mere money-value; but the loss of our 
stock of sheep and manutacture of their wool, the wastc 
of capital and denial of profit on labor, would be a shock 
indeed—and hard to be sustained, if to be sustained at all, 
unless in a degraded misery and base dependence on the 
mercy of the foreign merchants and dealers. And here 
we take occasion to observe, as we shall in future endea- 
vor to shew, that the chief or primary interest of the na- 
tion has been exceedingly neglected by the committee in 
their examinations. Vhey have,in general, acted as though 
the manufacturers were begging far some act of grace, 
specially applicable to themselves! This is not so. There 
ure men among them of as proud and honorable minds, 
as though the biood of an adventuring Englishman, mixed 
with that of an Indian girl who deserted her paternal 
roof to join him, flowed in their veins. They ask not 
charity—but a portion of that protection which has beeu 
extended to the “merchants and others,” as citizens pos- 
sessed of common riglits, to be equally maintained, for 
the benefit of all. We have no idea of separating éheir 
interest, from those of the nation, or of prefering them at 
the nations’ cost; but we would protect the making of 
goods tor clothing m a méd/, in the same manner that we 
would defend the transportation ot Liverpool crockery 
ware ina ship, We shall pass over this subject for the 
present, and reserve general arguments for some other 
opportunity—the length to which this article has already 
extended, forbidding the hope that we can ciosely investi- 
gate those important concerns as they deserve, (if capa- 
ble of doing so,) and carry with us the patience of our rea- 
ders; for we have no flowers to throw into our path to 
beguile the length of the way, and there is an invincibic 
aversion in most persons to read any thing which requires 
severity in the exertion of their owu reasoning powers. 
When we first knew the principles of the present bill 
before congress, we proposed to alter its title, and that it 
should read, thus: ‘*4An act to prouiBIT the manufac- 
ture of certain woollen goods, and to prevent the ine 
crease of sheepin the United States, and for oTHEn 
purposes.” ‘The “other purposes” may appear hereaf- 
ter, we do not wish to refer to them! aad never shall, 
except under a sense of imperious ducy. But the bill is 
so specious, drawn up with so much view to effect—or 
so mistaken in its principles, that it has deceived many— 
perhaps even the majority of the committee who draft- 
ed it. We expected sucha bill, as to wool and woollens; 
and the guo animo, as the phrase is in congress-hall, 
was uppermost, and immediately brought out an appli- 
cation of figures to it. Some of our friends who first 
doubted, have exammed, and we know of no practical! 
man who has other than our view of it.* The effect ot 
the bill is to separate the wool growers from the manu- 
facturers. The belly might be as well separated from 


= 
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*Except as stated below. 
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the members. It is impossible, aye IMPOSSIBLE, that committee reported at Washington, ) when these resolu- 
the first can prosper unless the second does well. We vei-|tions were before the senate, after other proceedi 
terate it—1T IS IMPOSSIBLE. The second, relying | not interesting just now, Mr. Jordan proposed the follow~ 
upon the foreign market for wool, might prosper un- | ing: 

der a high duty upon cloth; but the first depends upon the | esolved, That in order effectually to protect the 
second, and by no human means can do well, (as things | wool growing interest of the United States, it is neces- 
are actually conditioned) separated from the domestic {sary also to protect the WOOLLEN MANUFAC- 
manufacture of cloth. The wool growing then, which |“TTURES BY CORRESPONDING DUTIES. 


is really, the leading interest, rests for success upon that|  -pyig proposition was said to be out of order, but the 
of the manufacturers. Whe are well informed of their | nai- decided diferently—Mr. Jordan insisted that the 
wishes—they have no desire to separate what is rightiully | (cstion should be met. The ayes and noes were called 
ioined together. If they pad, and it were made sensible | og ctood thus: 
tous, that they desired to profit at the expense of the | 4.05 _ Messrs. Carroll, Crary, Hager, Jordan, Livy- 
wool growers, they should lose all claims to our humble ingston, MeMartin, McMichal, Porter, Sanford, Steb- 
exertions in their behalf. We would shake them off, as bins, Wheeler—11. 
Paul did the viper when he cast itfrom his hand. We Noes.—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Dayan, Elsworth 
started fora whole system; and will never, knowingly, / mao; Hart, Lake, MeCarty, Oliver, Schank, Smith, 
agree to oppress any part of this community for the bene- Spencer, Throop, Tyson, Velic, Warren, Waterman, 
fit ot another, except on general principles, which must | Wijeson. Woodward—19 
be respected. If we thought or could think, as some of) | : aij : i 
our brethren in the south say that they do, no considera- Phese ave given as the ae facts. We shall only 
tion of profit or honor, that has ever yet presented itself remark, that, on the 31st of January, Che eqentaanen on 
to our minds, would have induced to the eourse which | manufactures at Washington reported a bill, to protect 
we have pursued. We have labored to understand sub- wool, without a corresponding duiy on woollen manu- 
‘ects, which we think they have not examined; and there- factures, and on the next day at Albany, the senate ot 
fore cleave to our own opinions. New York negatived a proposition that such ‘‘corres- 
This is an undeniable principle, and we defy all the /ponding duties” should be recommended. 
power of logic, or of cunning, to overthrow it—that the | Jt is admitted—all the testimony collected by the com- 
cost of materials and labor in a toreign country, (with | mittee, and “on oath” shews it,—that the wool growing 
allowance for freight, &c.) must determine the value of and mauufacturing businesses are ruinously depressed; 
goods admitted into the United States, subject to the du-| with the decline of the latter, the flocks have also de- 
ties imposed; and that, if these duties be less in amount | creused—see page 47, 50, 53, &e. The price of wool, 
than the difference in cost of materials and labor in the | we have seen, is much reduced since the tariff bill of 
foreign country, any degree of protection extended to | 1g§24. It is generally shewn, that the manufacturers 
the domestic material, must necessarily be nugatory and ' have made no dividends of profits; but most of them say 
void.* ‘To us it is clear, that such is the character of the | that (and ‘‘on oath” too), they have suffered actual and 
bill before us, though we shall not say that thus the ma- | heavy losses, besides loss of interest on their capital in- 
jority of the committee who reported it believed that | vested, and that the business has been worse since 1824 
itwould be. We would hope that they have been mis- | than anterior to that period, though the act of that year 
taken; for they say of themselves in the 4th page of the Jed to many new establishments, or extensions of old 
report—‘‘Indeed many of the questions put to the wit- | ones, as it was not foreseen that the protection apparent- 
nesses will afford abundant evidence that the committce | }y extended to the manufacture, would be destroyed by 
had not sufficient practical knowledge upon the subjects | British legislation aud management. This is the sum 
before them, to enable them to make a series of interro- | and substance of the testimony; which we shall freely 
gatories, the answers to which would place the testimony | refer to hereafter, if not publish entire, that it may be 
inthe clearest light.”? ‘The testimony has since been re- | the more extensively spread among the people. 
modelled, and no doubt, faithfully,—and, we think, pro- Before we offer any calculations to shew the practical 
perly—but it was some of the ‘‘questions” alluded to, | operation of the proposed tariff, as compared with the pre 
which, in the early examinations, gave ‘‘abundant evi- | sent rate of duties—acknowledged, or shewn, to be whol- 
deuce” of the want of “practical knowledge” in the com- ly ineflicient—we wish to establish two other principles in 
mittee, and subjected them to some degree of ridicule | the minds of our readers. 
and severity of remark, in private conversations and in | 
the public newspapers. We may, therefore, hope that the 


committee do not understand the bill, in its praciical' 














1. ‘There is no doubt ofthe capacity and fitness of the 

United States to supply all the wool needed for manu- 
. acturing all woollen cloths required for the home con- 

operation. If they do, faith cannot any longer be placed | eturing Sia ee 
a faabuk Wideen, indlel,, wwe have lost the tight, cee of| a anh ge cohen cas phengtr Aether 8 2 
them. ‘There is one thing, however, that has embarrass- | VCHCVE also, t at ChE Ume RY; OF WH, COMe, WHER OS 
us not a little as to this matter. It will be recollect- | Sal! export large surplus quantities of wool; but pre- 
vious to either of these things happening, the business of 
inadge, of Dutchess, of a general char acter, in favour of | , chyentier Bi < aera enc a r" : echar mp ot va 
protecting domestic industry, passed the house of assem- | y or ' sty The ae ¥ hg i tide 
bly of New York, on the 3Uth ult. with only three dis- | Lentales and a tagiee lic ip rag admit, (see re- 
senting voices. Mr. Tallmadge supported these reso- | Pt page ©), that at als ng Ngrng dy Any: beams quali- 
lutions in a sound and appropriate speech, which we | 8Y> 1 this country and in re _ “ye ages ery. Cane, 
hope to reeord for the information of our readers, sin- |#0Ut fifty per cent. in favor of the latter country. 
eerely thanking him for it. But two days after, to wit | What then may this be, when the increased duty apon 
on the fst inst. (the day subsequent to that ou which the wool is imposed?) And we have seen several accounts of 
. sales of German and Spanish wool, received in the United 
States through British ports, chiefly from London, which 
shewed 80 to 90 per cent. difference. ‘That is—a parcel 
ot wool costing $100 in London, sold in the United States 
for 180, or 190 dollars. Whatever duty then is laid upon 
wool, without a ‘‘corresponding duty” upon cloth, can 
only have effect to introduce foreign woollen goods, and 
equally strike at the American wool grower and manu- 
facturer. 








*Yes—and in opposition to ExrentENce. For by the 
tariff of 1824, the duty upon imported wool has been in-! 
creased fifteen per cent; and the fact is notorious, stated 
also in the testimony, that the price of American wool 
has exeeedingly declined. Mr. Dexter, page 41, says 
that a quality which was worth 65 cents per pound in 
1825, was not worth more than 35 cents in 1827. All 
the other witnesses examined agreed inthis. Colonel 


| Shepherd, page 47, says that the (fine) wool of his own| 2. That British and other foreign goods, prepared for 


ok, which was valued at 75 cents in 1825, was sold for | our market, will, all in their classes, be fitted exactly to 
55 in 1827. The first shews a depreciation in the value | meet the minimum opposed to them. It is true, that quali- 
of wool of almost Sifiy per cent. in two years, the other of | ties much below any particular minimum, will be subject 
more than 25 per cent. and for a choice lot, in the same] to ahigh rate of duty,7f imported—dut such goods will 
ime, during which the duty on foreign wool had inereas- | not be imported except by smugglers or swindlers, un- 
€d 10 per cent. Of what avail then was the duty? less inadvertently and in small quantities, of no azceauut 
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in ageneral consideration. There will be less variety, as 
to guality, in the market, but not a decrease of guantity— 
and it is this last that regulates prices and establishes the 
selling value of all sorts of commodities. We shall ex- 
plain this, for the use of members of congress and others 
who know not what a minimum means, or at least are ig- 
norant of its practical effects! We shall speak of a fair 
and honest importation, on account of an American house 
—not on account of foreign adventurers and gamblers, 

who are the chief importers of British goods into the 
United States. These men will cheat-it is ‘their voca- 

tion,” and has became natural; and thev, of all others, 

hate established minima. (StF See the N. York Even- 

ing Post, passim’) Well—a square yard of cloth honest- 
ly costing 100 cents in England, will, by the proposed 

tariff, pay 40 cents duty, or 40 per cent. ad vail. instead 

of 36 2-3, the present rate of duty—and here is an advance 

of 3 1-3 per cent. only. But if a yard of cloth shall cost 

105 cents, it will pay one dollar per yard duty,as though 

it cost 250 cents. Then, for a yard of the latter cloth, 
worth cnly five cents more than the former, an extra duty 

of 55 cents would be payable. Will any one pretending 
to a decent regard for truth, dare to tell us, that sueh im- 
portation would be made, except as sugzested above? 
And yet, to the publieshame, men who know better, and 
‘b> courtesy are ealled gentlemen,’? have so calculated 
du ies, and made it out that cloths, costing 105 cents, 

would pay 98 per cent. duty on their value! The words 
and figures are true, but the application of them is most 
unvenerou acd in ir and ought to obtain the indignation 
of the people, as an insufferable ins:lt offered to their un- 
derstanding. ‘Uhese same adroit persons, or others of 
the true British school, made like calculations about 
cotton goods: some of them ventured to go so far as to 
shew that the miniroum duty on these, now 74 cents per 
square yard, wouid be added to the cost of them to the 
consumer! This tmpudent assertion has been exposed 
by the result—for the goods, instead of advancing in 
price, immediately began to decline! and now « square 

yard of muslin may be fairly purchased for 12§ cents, 
though subject to a duty of 74 cents, if imported! We 
also had like statements about woollen goods—which 
the makers of them must excuse us for saying, are gross 
ly mistaken or excessively stupid—and, in the words 
of truth, convey ideas in total opposition to all that an 
honorable and intelligent gentleman should venture to 
lay betore the public. What we have said of the dollar 
minimum applies to all the rest, except the lowest— 
advanced from 33 1-3 cents to 50,.and a duty of 16 cents 
per square ward allowed. ‘This will have effect to ex- 
clude all foreign goods costing less than 30, or perhaps 
$5, cents per square yard, provided the importation of 
the coarse wools, (which we do not grow, ) is not pro/i- 
bited by the: proposed duty upon them. But with the 
proposed duty onthe eo rse cloths and wools, these cloths 
cannot be made in the United States, except the cheapest 
of them—and these at an advance of 40 or 50 per cent. 
to the consumers, without rendering good to any class 
af persons whatever, unless foreigners. 

Minima are established for two purposes—first, to 
check frauds at the eustom houses, in insuring a positive 
payment of duties; and second, to give the home-market 
to the home supply of goods having nearly medium values, 
or cost, between the several minima, so far as goods of 
such qualities may be required; but unless the minima be 
far apart, the latter purpose cannet be effected—and if 
the duty be not in its nature prohibitory at each minimum, 
the market remains open to the foreign competition. — 
Thus—the 3rd minimum is 250 cents, the duty 100, or at 
the rate of 40 per cent. instead o 36 2-5, as at present es- 
tablished. This small advance on the cloth, (to say no- 
thing about the duty upon woo/), cannot have effect to pre- 
vent the importation of cloths costing 250 cents in Eng- 
land, it they can now be Aonestly imported—the increase 
of duty on the yard of cloth being only 84 cents: but if 
there is a demand for cloth worth. 175 cents—it would 
pay duty, on importation, as if it cost 250, or at the rate 
57 per cent. nearly—which, the cost of materials and la- 
bor being the same, would have a prohibitory character. 
We think that a consideration of these propositions and 
facts, will make the operation of the minima familiar to 
all persons—and we repeat it, that foreign goods designed 
for this eountry will always be fitted, each to their mini- 





mum. This should be kept steadily in view; else greater 
operating mistakes will be made than followed the tariff 
law of 1824, which, undoubtedly, rather injured than be. 
nefitted the wool growers and manufacturers, in general, 
though intended to do good unto both. ) 


We shall hasten to conclude with offering afew calcu. 
lations to shew the operation of the proposed bill in one 
respect only, as to the woollen manufacture. We might 
make up a large table of figures—but it will best suffice, 
we think, to shew the actual sfate of the competition be. 
tween our own and foreign manufacturers, as affected by 
the different prices of wool, or the duties suggested to be 
laid upon it. 


The proposed duty on wool is 7 cents per Ib. and 49 
per cent. ad valorem, at present, rising to 50 per cent, 
upon 30th June 1831. And here we wish it expressly 
understood that we do not object to this duty, (except on 
the coarsest wool), provided there 1s a “*CORRESPONDING 
putTy” laid upon cioth, that a market may be made for 
this valnable product of our farmers; and without such 
market, no duty laid upon wool can advance the price a 
it one cent per cw, 

1st. minimum—50 cents per square yard, and 16 cents 
auty; the wool requived for the heavy cloths will weigh 
14 Ibs. costing 8 cents per /b. in a foreign country. 
Specifie duty on 1} }bs. wool 103 cents, 

Ald val. 50 per cent. on 12 cents 6 

163 

The duiy on this sort of wool, (which will not be sup- 
plied by our farmers), is 4 cent more than the duty upon 
the cloth made, or to be made, out of it. 


Carpets—24 Ibs. of the same kind of wool for the 
square yard. 


Specific duty on 25 ibs. 174 cents, 


Ad val. 50 per cent. or 20 cents 10 
27) 
Duty proposed 16 


--- 


In favor of the foreign manufacturer 114 per yard! 


The preceding results, as to the first rninimum, we 
apprehend, must be practicaliy and undoubtedly true. 
As to the succeeding ones, the results m+y somewhat 
depend upon events, not easily ascertained, through 
the effects of them, as they shall happen, could be 
readily stated. If the proposed increase of duty upon 
wool, shall reduce its price to the American farmer— 
then our factories may go on; but if the rise of this 
duty shall add tothe value o! the material, and place 
ition an equality with the foreign article, the duly 
being added, the protection extended to the manufac- 
turers in the duty upon clot, must be graded by that 
imposed upon wool. And as this principle must act, 
one way or the other; the wool] growers will be se- 
riously injured, or the manufacturers destroyed, at 
the rates of duty proposed. We shall,’ however, sup- 
pose that the dufy upon cloth is to be measured by the 
duty upon wool, as being the only way in which the 
material can be placed in contrast with the manufac- 
ture. There would be no difficulty in solving this mat- 
ter, if cotton were the subject—for we export that 
for the supply of foreign manufacturers; and whatever 
there isof perplexity in it about wool, arises from the 
egregious blunder made in proposing to protect the 
product rather than encourage a market for it. The 
following results will then appear, placing wool at its 
maximum—7 cents per lb. and 50 per cent. ad va- 
lorem. 


2d minimum—100 cents the square yard and 40 
cents duty—l 1-2 !bs. of wool to the square yard, 
worth 34 cents per Ib.* 

*The committee say that the cost of wool is one 
half the value of the cloth—14 Ibs. at 34 centsis 51. 
See Mr. Schenck’s statement, page 62—the wool va- 
lued at $34 cents, or No. 3, we take to be the sort 








used in the manufacture of these cloths. 
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Specific duty, 1 1-2 Ibs. 10 1-2 cents. 
Ad val. 50 per cent, on 51 cts. (say 50) 25 f 


3 


ao 


1-2 
1-2 


oo 


Ds 


40 

Shewing that, if the relative prices of wool be main- 
tained, there will be 4 1-2 per cent. only against the 
foreign manufacturer, by way of protecting our own 
—for, to the former, the wooi, substantially, is duty 
free. But the present duty on a yard of such cloth 
is 36 2 3 cents. 
Deduct duty on 14 1b. of wool, (or 50 cts. 

value as before), at 30 per cent. the 

present duty 15 
And there is a present protection of 21 2-3 

Yet the business of making such cloth in the Unit- 
ed States will be more than seventeen per cenl. WORSE 
than it now is. ‘*Worse 1s NEeDLEss!” 

3d minimum—250 cents the square yard, and 100 
cents duty; requiring 14 ib. of wool, worth 50 cents, 
(or more), per pound. 
Specific duty, 1 1-2 Ib. 
Ad val. 50 per cent. on 75 cents. $7 1-2 
48 


52 


100 cents. 








of less than one and one half per cenit! 








aud England,was $245 95* “in favor of the latter” 
whereas the duties paid on the goods which it pro- 
duced; on being imported into the United States, 
amounted to no more than $252 50, and would Lave 


left a profit to the domestic manufacturer, on a like 


quantity of wool, of the same quality, used by him, 
That is, the 
wool being about 85 per cent. higher in this country 
than in England, (with, perhaps, some difference in 
the cost of manufacture,) enable the British manu- 
facturer to send his goods hither nearly duty free, 
(as compared with our goods.) though these duties were 


levied at the rate of 36% per cent. on the cost of the 
goods. 


Thus—let the bill be fairly and fully viewed in any 
light that it may—we cleave to the title originally 
proposed for it by us, and entreat that it may be cal- 


led, an ‘*.Act to prohibit the manufucture of #ertain woel- 
len goods, and prevent an increase of sheep in the Unit- 
ed States, and for other purposes.” . 


We know—(and will answer for it at a Higher Tri- 
bunal than public opinion, much as we respect the 
last,) that it is not possisle for us wilfully to misre- 


present facts belonging to this great question. We 
10 1-2 cents. | may be mistaken; but will} thankfully and humbly 


acknowledge our error if pointed out, as a gentleman 
should correct his fellow men. We hope that the 
committee has been mistaken, though we like not 
the strange vote in the senate of New York, direct. 
ly afecting the grand principie of the bill—as we un- 
derstand it. But we are the more willing to admit 


The present duty on the yard of cloth, costing 250 | misiake to the committee from the fact, that several 


cents in a foreign country, is 91 2-3 cents; as above, 
the difference is 52 cents—or, add the present duty 
on wool at 30 per cent. (224 cents on the 75 cents 
cost,) 74} cents, being 17 cents less duty on the 

ard than at present imposed--a reduction of more 
than seven per cent. of the protection now aiiorded, to 
be added to the present losses of our manufacturers—the 
relative prices of wool not being affected, as before sug- 
gested. 


We shall present one other view of the subject.— | 


The committee admit, page 6, that ‘the present price 
of wool” in this country aud England, is 50 per cent. 
in favor of the latter country.” The following calcu- 
lation then, wholly belongs to the present time. 
Tue wool fora sq. yard of cloth made 
in the United States will cost 
The same, in England, (50 per cent. 
less) 62} 





oO 
vis 





100 

And the protection is 15 per cent. or 214 per cent. 
less than was intended by the tariff of 1824, as report- 
td by Mr. Tod, on a parcel of cloth costing 250 
cents.* 

But, possibly, we misunderstand the words “0 
per cent. in favor of the latter country,’’ as meant. to 
be applied by the committee, which, certainly, we 
do not intend, and know not how else to apply them. 
We shall, therefore, take the practical case stated io 
the “Beston Daily Advertiser,” and inserted in the 
last ReaisTeR. 

A parce! of wool, worth 49 cents per pound in the 

hited States, was sent to England to be manufac- 
tured, and there valued at 26 eents. The difference 


of the value of this lot of wool, in the United States | wonder. 


— —_ 





“It is this falling off—added to frauds at the custom 


houses and the auction system, which has caused the | for ‘other purposes.”’ 


125 cents. | 





} 





{ 
{ 


of our nearest friends, on a fist vicw of the bill, held 
an opinion opposed to our’s upon it, thinking that 


‘it would do. Ali these have retired {rom their opi- 


nion and adopted‘our’s—acxious , 3 they are for some- 
thing to be done, by which they day stop their mills, 
or put them into full employment And this day 
(Feb. 2},) we have received letters from two distant 
inanufacturers, who thought, when they wrote, that 
“the dill would do” —so far as wool and wovollens were 
concerned.t| We ventured to say, taat, by this time, 
they have changed their opinions; and thst they and 
all others willsee the unqualified neces ity of imposing 
“CORRESPONDING DUTIES UPON WOOL SND WOOLLENS,” 
if it is designed to benrfil the growers and manufacturers 
of wool, OR KITHER OF THEM. 

We submit these remurks with no ordinary feel- 
ings of responsibility—and with a degree of difii- 
dence not usual; but cases of this des -ription wust be 
met, apd we shalj not fail in the performance of whet 
duiy imposes upon us. We have no personal or 
private concern in this matter, present or in pros- 
pect, proorcon. But the protection of domestic in- 
dustry is “tour houby”’—~—and we think it worth mure 
than all the juggling politics at Washington or else- 
where. We still adhere to the opinion, that it was 
“combined” at head quarters, a year ago, to defeatany 
bill for a wholesome mudification of the tariff, at the 
present session of congress, and proof is heaped upon 
proof to’sirengihen that opinion. Yet much modifi- 
extion may be made, and, ot ail events, it is a sort of 
‘moral treasup,” to ‘despair of the republic,” and 





*1.065 Jbs.—whole value in England §275 90; in 
the United States 4521 85. 

{We have also «4 letter from a distinguished gen- 
tleman at Washington, which, speaking of the bill, 
says, “‘many of our friends do rot understand it.”—No 
If the committee lave vot mistakenly pre- 
pared it, or we are not grievously ignorant of its prin- 
ciples—there is the work of a mighty magician in it, 
It may be observed, that Mr. 


present distress of our manufacturers, and the reduc- | Coleman, of the New York Evening Post, begins to 
ed price of American wool—and this was effected | understand it—for, after having most lustily denounced 
by British legislation chiefly, in taking off the duty | it, he seéms atleast half-wiiling that this bill should be 
Upon wool when we increased it. 


; 
; 


supported—pro tempore. See his paper of the 13th. 
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we shall not abandon the cause of the free laboring 
classes in the United States, through good or evil re- 
port, or usage, of them or ourselves. . 

De Wirt Cimon died suddenly at Albany, on the 
llth inst. He discharged his official duties as usual 
during the day; and at about 7 o’clock in the evening, 
being in his study, conversing with his two sons, his 
head fell backwards, and he died almost instantly. It 
was supposed that his death was caused by the rup- 
ture of alarge blood vesse]. He was in the 59th year 
of his age. ! 


Verily, verily, may it be said, thata “great man 
hath fallen.” Some remarks on the character and 
services of the deceased are of necessity omitted for 
the present. There is much instruction, in the op- 
' position made to him while living, and the honor 
now paid to his talents and worth. 


eed 


Battimonr, by the returns of the superintendents of 
_ sweeps, contained 11,271 houses, fronting on streets, 
Manes or alleys, atthe end of the year 1827, as follows: 
1 2 $ 4 _ Meio 
| Story Story Story Story Story Story. 
istand 2d wards, 302 1867 99 1 
3d do 1341126 55 
4th do 246 674 64 
Sth and 6thdo 143 617 787 27 
7thand 8th do 219 847 332 58 1 
Shand 10thdo 134 980 257 17 
ilthand 12thdo 309 1661 303 il 





1487 7772 1897 113 1 1 
Prrrsaure. About 2,600 persons, with two millions 
af capital, are employed in the factories of Pittsburg. 
The senate of Pen:~.ylvania has passed a bill, permitting 
- the Baltimore and Ohio rail road to enter that state, pro- 
vided a branch shall be made to Pittsburg;* and, as it is 
important to Baltimore as well as Pittsburg, that these 
cities should be ‘‘joined together,” we hope and trust 
that such an act passed by Pennsylvania will be cheerful- 
ly accepted by the managers of this company. Pittsburg 
is, and must more and more become, the centre of a vast 
and valuable business—the place of deposite for mighty 
quantities of the produce of the soil and industry of 
Western Pennsy!vania, and of the rich south-eastern sec- 
tion of Ohio; and enjoys many other natural advantages 
which, in the present state of the public feeling in regard 
to internal improvements and domestic manufactures, 
ought not to be neglected, and should be appreciated—in 
time. Pittsburg is, even now, supplying iron for the 
navy of the United States. We wish every success to 
the industry of her enterprising people, and desire an ex- 
tension of the domestic competition, as well to relieve us 
of every dependence on foreigners, as to secure to our- 
selves all sorts of commodities at the most reduced pri- 
ces—which will necessarily follow a giving up of the home 
market to the doinestic supply; and then things may be 
safely allowed ‘‘to regulate themselves,” and they will 
do tt. 





Canava. Theroyal governors and the people’s repre- 
sentatives seem to be in complete oppugnation, in both 
provinces of Canada. A litle while ago, the governor 
general refased to receive as their speaker the gentleman 
who was the choice of the legislative body, and if we re- 
collect rightly, it dispersed, or adjourned without doing 
any business; and now the governor of Upper Canada 
has assumed the right of appointing a clerk to the parlia- 
ment of that province,and has done it, under the great 
seal. The house unanimously appointed a committee to 
inquire where the right of appointing its own officers lies. 





*A letter to the editors dated Harrisburg, 20th Feb. 
says that this bill was, on that day, taken up im the house 
of representatives, and the first section, which establishes 
the principle of it, agreed to, 70 to 16. Obnoxious 
amendments imposimg limitations and conditions, were of- 
fered and rejected with great unanimity. It is, there- 
fore, supposed that the bill will pass. 














The-time has not yet arrived for a separation—but y, 
hold it impossible that, in the natural course of thing; 
Canada will remain subjected tothe government of th. 
king ot Great Britam. The country is rapidly populatin, 
with ‘choice spirits” —persons filled with notions of liber. 
ty and ambitious of self government, and our examp|. 
of “successful rebellion” is immediately present to then, 
and, located as they are, with a neutral, if not friendly. 
power on the south, a barren waste on the north, noth. 
ing to apprehend from the west, and only to be attacke; 
partially on the eastern boundary by land or water—thp 
people, if resolved to be free, will not easily be reduc. 
ed to slaves; and supplies will be obtamed from the 
United States, whatever may be the disposition of oy, 
government to preserve a most rigid neutrality, 

The people of Canada, though much obstructed by the 
royal officers, have adopted measures for carrying their 
complaint to their government, at home, through the me. 
drum otagents. Among them may be afuture Frank. 
LIN—to be msulted first, and afterwards sign a treaty of 
independence and peace. 





NorvTH EASTERN BOUNDARY. While the people of 
Lower Canada are crying out at what they term the en- 
croaching spirit of the government of the United States, 
those of Maine are equally offended at its not vindicating 
the territorial rights of that state against the British au- 
thorities in the province of New Brunswick. ‘The Port. 
land Argus, referring to the late speech of the governoy 
of Maine, and his correspondence with the executive, 
and with the governor of New Brunswick, says, that 
while it regrets the subject should have become a point 
of difference between the general and the state govern- 
ment, it does not regret the stand which has been taken 
by Maine. ‘This stand, it would appear, is that of state 
rights and state sovereignty. Resolutions have also pass- 
ed the senate of Maine, and are tobe sent to the house of 
representatives, the preamble of which declares the s0- 
vereignty of the state to have been repeatedly violated by 
acts of the officers of New Brunswick, and its citizens to 
have been harassed by various acts of sovereignty on the 
part of New Brunswick. ‘The resolutions are as follow: 

Resolved, That the present isa crisis in which the go- 
vernment and people of this state have cause to 
look to the government ot the United States for defence 
and protection against foreign aggression. 

Resolved, further, Vhat it new aggressions shall be made 
by the government of the province of New Brunswick 
upon the territory of this state, and upon its citizens, and 
the reasonable protection shall not be given by the United 
States, the governor ve, and he hereby is, requested to use 
all proper and constitutional means within his power to 
protect and defend the citizens aforesaid in the enjoy- 
ment of their rights. 

Resolved, further, That in the opinion of this legisl:- 
ture, the executive of the United States ought, without 
delay, to demand of the British government the imnie- 
diate restoration of John Baker, a citizen of this state, 
who has been seized by the officers of the province ol 
New Brunswick, within the territory of the state ot 
Maine, and by them conveyed to Frederickton in said 
province, where he is now confined in prison; and to take 
such measures as will effect his early release. 

Resolved, further, That the governor be, and he here- 
by is, authorised and requested, with the advice and 
consent of the council, from time to time, to extend to 
the family of said John Baker, such relief as shall be 
deemed necessary; and he is hereby authorised to draw 
his warrant on the treasury for such sum or sums 4° 
shall be required for that purpose. 





Six. We have many and highly interesting accounts 
of the suecess which has attended the effects of indivi 
duals in several states m the cultivation of silk —the pro- 
duct being equal in quality to the imported, and the pro- 
fit large. We attach much importanee to the report 
lately made by the secretary of the treasury, whose en- 
lightened mind and ardent devotion to the encourage 
ment of domestic industry, so happily fitted him to pet 
form the task imposed. Unless the report is very long; 
indeed, we shall give it to our readers entire, as speedily 
as possible. We flatter ourselves that the time 18 no! 


| distant, when silk and its manufactures will form a large 
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item in our exports, What was cotton 35 years ago— 
what the exports of its manufactures, five years since’ 
The ** American system” will go on! 





Topaccs, raised from seed imported from Cuba, has 
been successfully cultivated 1 Lancastcr county, Pa. by 
Mr. John Rohrer, from which has been manu! actured a 
few hundred boxes of segars, for sale at Philadelphia. 
Itis asserted that wken they have a little age they will not 
be inferior to these of Cuba. ‘This experiment may turn 
out of as mv importance to Pennsylvania, as a legisla- 
tive decis¥v? On a constitutional point in another state 
which “'sht be named, sustained by a report of ten 
eolvans long! For the part that Mr. Rohrer has taken 
te ouild up the ‘American system,” we respectfully ten- 
der our thanks—hopeing soon to be enabled to smoke 
American segars of as good quality as the imported, as 
well as wear American cloths, cottons, silks and linen. 

Frsnentes.—T he following statement, taken from the 
Gloucester, (Mass. ) Telegraph, exhibits the produee of 
the fisheries in the District of Gioneester, during the 
season of 1827, viz: 66,132 quintals of fish; 27,225 barrels 
of mackerel; 2,204 barrels of oil. 

We should have been glad if the value had been ad- 
ded to the preceding items—we hope it was large; for we 
wish every branch of the ‘‘American system” to pros- 
per, and have, perhaps, some early predilections in favor 
of the fisheries, from having read Jefferson’s report in 
our youth. Besides, it is the nursery of seamen, and af- 
fords means for protecting our commerce and naviga- 
tion in most distant seas, and causes a great consumption 
of the products of our forests and fields. And these 
fishermen are not the despised beings that some sup- 
pose; no men better feel that they have a “home anda 
country” than they do—no men are more willing or 
able to Jefend it. ‘We have the authority of a gallant of- 
freer of the Constitistion—‘*‘Old Lronsides,” for the belief, 
that, when she fought and eaptured the Cyane and Le- 
vant, she had two hundred freeholders among her offi- 
cers and crew. These had chiefly been fishermen, and 
they became /is/ers of ships. 





INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT AND DOMEST'C MANUFAC- 
Trnes.—The following resolution has passed the senate | 
of Indiana: | 
Whereas, the friends of general Jackson in the western 

states advoeute his election to the presidency of the 
United States on the ground of his being friendly to 
internal improvements, and the advocate of a judicious 
tariff for the protection of American manufactures; and 
whereas, the friends of the same distinguished indivi- 
dual in Virginia,the Carolinas, Georgia, Tennessee, 
Alabaina a Mussissippi, advocate his claims to the 
first office in the nation on account of his oppositiun to 
the above measures or systein of policy—thereture, 
forthe purpose of enabling the citizeus of Indiana to 
ascertain what are the real sertiments of general Jack- 
son, and to give them an opportunity to vote under- 
standingly, at the next presidential election, in refer- 
ence to these great interests; 


Resotved by the senate, that his excellency the gover- 
nor be requested to address a respectful Jetter to general 
Andrew Jackson, inviting him to state explicitly, whether 
he favors that construction of the constitution of the 
United States, which authorises congress to appropriate 
money for the purpose of making internal improvements 
in the several states; and whether he is in favor of sueb 
a system of protective duties for the benefit of American 
manutactures as will, in all cases where the raw materi- 
al, and the ability to manufacture it exist in our country, 
secure the patronage of our own manufactures to the 
exclusion of those ot foreign countries; and whether, if 
elected president of the United States,he will, in his 
publie capacity, recommend, foster and support the Ame- 
rican system. 


Resolved, That his excellency the governor, be re- 
guested, as soon as he receives the answer of general 
Jackson to the letter contemplated in the preceeding re- 
solution, to canse the same to be published, together 
with the resolutions, in fhe newspapers printed at Indi- 


We have on hand as many interesting statements and 
reports, of various descriptions, relative to internal im~- 
provements, as would fill a small volume, which we are 
very loath to leave out. But generally, s,ey must be, at 
any rate, postponed. ‘‘A spirit of improvement is abroad” 
—and those who will not profit by it should not be mor- 
tified that others kindly entertain it to benefit them- 
selves. 


A Drcraration!—The editor of the Augusta, (Ky.) 
Herald, announcing the discontinuance of this 

makes sore humorous and mgenious remarks, after the 
style of the Declaration of Independence. The tollow- 
ing is an extract from his valedictory, and may be taken 
as a fair sample of the whole article: 

‘‘We, therefore, the proprietor, publisher, printer, and 
editor of the Augusta Herald, im the editorial cabinet as- 
sembled, appealing to the public for the correctness of 
our course, do, in the name of our empty pockets, un- 
paid notes, and dunning ereditors, publish and declare, 
that the Augusta Herald is, and of right ought to be,— 
Retetiinell that it is absolved from all turther obligatiors 
to its patrons to furnish them the weekly ‘‘signs of the 
times;” and that, as a discontinued paper, the editor has 
a right to make out his bills, collect his arrearages, pay 
his debts, and perform such other acts of necessity, as 
publishers are sometimes compelled to resort to, to pos- 
sess their just wages.”’ 





Dten, on the 23d December, at his residence near the 
Choctaw agency, genera! Hummingbird, a Choctaw chief, 
at the advanced age of 75. ‘This native son of the forest 
was from his youth always a great friend to the United 
States, and has fought many battles with the red pcople 
in behalf of our government. He commanded sixty 
Choctaw warriors in the year 1794, on a campaign against 
the Shawnees and Delaware Indians, under the com- 
mand of gens. Wayne and Scott, when they defeated those 
hostile tribes near a British garrison, on Lake Erie. Al- 
so, this war chief generally distinguished himself in the 
late war against the Creeks and British. 

It is said that colonel Ward, the agent, (who served 
on the same campaign of 1794, under general Scott, ) had 
the Choctaw chief decently interred in a coffin, and bu- 
ried with the honors of war. ‘This noted war chief rv- 
ceived a commission and silver medal from general 
Washington, which were interred in the coffin with his 
remains atthe request of his friends. 





POSTCRIPT. 

§(_> There is not any foreign news of much interest. 
One of the packets hasarrived at New York—but the 
state of things remained pretty much as they were, 
at previous advices. 

SC ’Though publishing 24 pages instead of 16, and 
compressing our matter as much as possible, we ave ex- 
ceediugly pressed for room, and the extra labor on the 
present publication, bas no little pushed us also for time. 
We purpose to give up the next sheet chiefly to bring 

up arrearages, many interesting articles waiting an in- 
\ sertion. ‘ 

st In our paper of the 2d instant, we published a 
report that the Bank of Cape Fear had been sued by the 
Bank ot the United States, for 20 or 30,000 doltara, 
Though this report bad been published in numerous 
other papers betore it was admitted into this, we cheer- 
fully state, on the authority of a letter from the presir 
dent, addressed to us, that there ts no suit or judgment 
against the Bank of Cape Fear. 





TWENTIETH CONGRESS—tet SESSION, 
SENATE. 

February 14. A resolution offered by Mr. Woble 
yesterday, respecting the expediency of passing a law au- 
thorizing persons in arrears to the United States tor lands, 
to relinquish their interesttherein, and to receive in lieu 
thereof a certificate of the money paid, which should be 
received in payment of public lands any where in the 
district in which the original purchase was made, was 
considered and agreed to. 

Among the petitions presented to day, wasone by Mr. 
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Kinz, from the Tombeckbe association who have res 
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ceived grants of 
- @et of congress ‘‘to set apart and dispose of certain pub- 
lic lands tor the encouragement of the cultivation of the 
vine and olive,” praying that the time for complying with 
those conditions on their part may be extended to the 
year 1833. Referred to the committee on public lands, 
Mr.’ Eaton reported a bill for the relief of Thomas 
L.. McKenney, which was ordered to a second reading. 
After the transaction of other business, the senate re- 
sumed the consideration of the amendment offered by 
Mr. Foot to the rules of the senate, giving the chair a con- 
current power with the senate, to call inembers to or- 
der, and subjecting, his devision:s to an appeal. A long 
debate now took place, in which the amendment was ad- 
vocated by Messrs. Johnson, of Lou. Van Buren, Dick- 
erson and Chambers—and opposed by Messrs. T'yler, 


landion the,conditions contained in the | 





— ~ 
i 


the 11th inst. that referred to the colonization society 
and the tariff and internal improvements, were severally 
referred to the committee on toreign the commit. 


tee on manufacture, and the select commi ie ivad, 
and canals. ical a tk puntce 

' SMr. Eaton offe a af ‘ . 
considered and agreed to: wing resolution, which was 


Resolved, That the committee es finance be instructer 


to inquire if any, and what a!teration =q change, can be 
made advantageous to the gu’ mment n. the collection 
of impost; and whether som nore safe aq equitable 


tege for compensating the cus’: house officer. cannot 
e devised; and likewise, whether there be «my ceeless 
and unnecessary officers employed in the collection, of 
the customs that might be safelv dispensed with. 





and Macon. After the yeas and nays had been ordered, 
and ineffectual attempts to adjourn, divide the amend-| 
ment, &e. Mr. Rowan moved that the words “presiding | 
officer” be stricken out, and the question being taken it | 
was decided in the negative—ayes 16; noes 30. | 
After other proceedings, the vice president having divid- 
ed the amendment, the question was taken on the ‘first | 
branch, which was decided in the affirmative as follows: 
YEAS—Messrs. Barnard, Barton, Bateman, Bell, | 


Mr. Ridgely offered the following resolution, which 
was considered and agreed to. 

Resolved, 'That the secretary, under the direction of 
the president of the senate, cause to be printed six hun- 
dred copies of the rules and regulations of the senate, and 
the joint rules and orders of the two houses, with the con- 
stitution of the U. States, and Jefferson’s manual; and 
that he cause a good index to be made and printed for 
the same, and have them bound for the use of the senate. 

Mr. White offered the following resolution, which was 


Benton, Bouligny, Chambers, Chandler, Chase, Cobb, | considered and agreed to: 


Dickerson, Foot, Harrison, Hayne, Hendricks, Johnston, } 


of Lou.) Kniglt, McKinley, Marks, Noble, Parris, | 
Robbins, Ruggies, Santord, Seymour, Silsbee, Smith,, 
(of S.C.) ‘Thomas, Tyler, Van Buren, Willy. —31 
NAYS—Berrien, Eaton, Ellis, Johnson, (of Ky.) 
King, McLane, Macon, Ridgely, Rowan, Smith, 
Tazewell, White, Williams, Woodbury.—15. 


Resolved, That the secretary of war be, and he here- 
by is required tofurnish to the senate an account, show- 
ing the different sums paid to defray the expenses of per- 
sons appointed as visiters of the military accademy at 


Kane,; West Point, trom the year 1817, up to this time, stating 
(of Md.) | th 


e sum paid in each year. 
The bill for the construction of a break-water at the 


(‘The same individuals who voted as above in opposi-| mouth of the Delaware bay, was now considered in come 


tion to the first branch of the amendinent, with the ad- 
dition of Mr. Benton, were in favor of striking out the 
words ‘‘presiding officer. ”’] 

The question was now taken on deciding the second 
branch, when allthe members present voted in favor of 
it, except Messrs. ALacon and Smith. 


The vice president now arose, and made the statement | 


given in the last “‘RaeisTer.” 

On motion of Mr. Jot the 7th rule was amended by 
the insertion of the words ‘‘by senators,” after the word 
*‘‘order.” ) 

Mr. Wodle said he had voted for the amendment, not 
for the reason that, in his opinion, the chair had not be- 
fore the power to maintain order, but with a view to 
make his duties more ccriain than before; and to pre- 
vent the flood gates of Roanoke eloquence from being again 
opened upon us. 

The senate adjourned. 

February 15. The vice president communicated a 
message, received yesterday from the president of the 
United States ‘in compliance with a resolution of the 
senate of the 11th instant, requesting copies of the in- 
structious to Andrew Ellicott, commissioner for running 
the line between the United States and Spain, aud of any 
journal or report from the secretary of state, with tne 
doxuments requested, so faras they are found on the files 
of that department”—reterred to the committee on the 
jadiciary and ordered to be printed. 

The wice president also communicated a letter from 
the sec. of the navy shewing the appropriations for the 
naval service for 1827, &c. 

The following resolution, offered by Mr. Harrison, was 
considered and agreed to: 

Resolved, ‘Vhat the report on the subject of the militia, 
made in the year 1790, by Henry Knox, secretary of 
war, and submitted to congress by the president of the 
United States, be printed for the use of the senate. 

The remainder of this day was occupied in considering 
the bill for organising an uniform militia system, which 
was laid on the table, and in the consideration of executive 
business, when the senate adjourned until Monday, 

February 18. Vetitons were presented by Messrs. 


Silsbee and J’oot tom certain merchants and others of 


Massachusetts and Connecticut, for a break-water near 
the east point of Nantucket. A petition for abreak-water 
in the Delaware, from the inhabitants of Wilmington, 
was presented by Mr. Wc Lane. 

On motion of Mr. Smith of S. C. the portions of the 
memoria! of the legislature of S. C 





presented by him on 


END OF VOLUME THIRTY THREE. 


| Several amendments were offered 
_and adopted, and the importance and necessity of the 
measure generally admitted, when the bill was postpon- 
ed for further consideration on Wednesday. 
On motion of Mr. Rowan, the bill extending the pro- 
1 cess of the U. States courts to those states which have 
' been admittéd into the union since the year 1789, was 
‘taken up, the motion to reconsider the vote by which i 
| was ordered toa third reading pending. 

‘The motion to reconsider was lost. 

Mr. Purris moved to recommit the bl. 

Mr. Sandford said, the bill was not in the state in 
which the senate intended to put it. He was in favor of 
the recommitment. Mr. Kane, would have preferred 
the original bill to theamendment. He was unwilling to 
recommit the bill, because he was unwilling ts hazard its 
passage this session. Mr. Rowan opposed the recom- 
mitment. Mr. MWedster supported the motion at some 
length, The debate was further continued by Messrs. 
Tazewell, Webster, Kane, Johnston, of Lou. Parris 
and Rowan, when the senate adjourned. 


February 19. After other business had been disposed 
of, the senate took up the unfi:ished business of yester- 
day, being the bill to establish process in the states ad- 
mitted into the union sincethe year 1789, the question be- 
ing on reconsidering the vote on the motion of Mr. Par- 
ris to reconsider the vote on the amendment offered by 
Mr. Rowan on Friday last. 

Mr. Webster spoke at great lengtb in favor of the ma- 
tion; it was also supported by Mr. Van Buren. Mr. 
Kune briefly replied to Mr. Webster, to which Mr. W. 
answered, when the bill was laid on the table on motion 
of Mr. Rowan. 

The bill for the relief of Columbia college was taken 
up, briefly considered, and postponed until to-morrow. 
Mr. Eaton moved that the question on reconsidering the 
claim of Abraham Ogden be taken, but the motion was 
laid on the table, and the senate went into the considera- 
tion of executive business—adjourned. 


| mittee of the whole. 
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Sj Mechanical necessity, at a tate period in the 
preparation uf this sheet, has compelled the exclusion of 
the usual journal of the house of representatives—which 
shall be brought up in our next. We do not so much 
regret this, as nothing important has happened, except the 
refusal of the house to considera motion to fix the time o! 
adjourumeut. ‘The time of the house has been oceupied 
in debating some of the items of the appropriation bills. 














